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Should Santa Claus Be Banished ? 


AN EDITORIAL MESSAGE 


ND now Santa Claus has been called into the Court 

of Scientific Inquiry to give an account of himself. 

“What use is he?” asks the learned jury. “Why 
lead children to believe in someone who doesn’t exist only 
to make them suffer disillusionment later on? Why be- 
fuddle their minds with something so fantastic as the fate 
of a man riding through the sky in a sleigh drawn by six 
reindeer, climbing down chimneys and endowed with an 
omniscience concerning secret wants that is absurdly exag- 
gerated?” say the wise men who conduct this Court of 
Scientific Inquiry (and I strongly suspect they were all 
born old). ‘When there are so many real things in the 
world that are wonderful and scientifically demonstrable, 
why feed children such twaddle ?” 


ANTA CLAUS, thank fortune, can face the glare of 

the merciless searchlight that is being thrown into all 
the dark corners of our pet superstitions without batting an 
eyelash. There he stands beaming and ruddy, rotund and 
invulnerable. Time has not withered him by one wrinkle 
nor age staled him by an ounce. If he has been able to live 
through centuries, surviving each year the questioning of 
succeeding generations of middle-sized children, what can a 
mere scientist do to harm his reputation or diminish his 
power? The only danger that threatens his continued sway 
today lies in the tawdry misrepresentation of which some 
prosy-minded grown-ups are guilty. 

He has survived and he will continue to survive be- 
cause he is the creation of childhood. As man invented 
idols because he needed objects to worship, so children have 
invented a Christmas Saint because they needed to look upon 
a human being as a source of all the unexpected joys. Chil- 
dren do not like abstractions; they prefer concrete things, 
flesh-and-blood people. And that is why, though you may 
present Santa Claus with all the beauty of symbolism, as a 
disembodied Spirit of Giving, your children will endow him 
with the attributes of their best-beloved Daddy—which is 
the happiest and the truest thing that could happen. For 
have they not, in this way, hit upon the truth when they 
represent him to be so nearly like the person he is—the 
family provider ? 


HILDREN between three and six—the believing years 

—live so much in the realm of the imagination that 
they often do not distinguish very closely between the real 
and the unreal. Although they cannot deal in abstractions, 
they can, on the other hand, live in a world of fancy. The 
Santa Claus myth, like all other myths and sagas, is the 
creation of simple, primitive minds, untutored and un- 
civilized. Our particular Santa Claus comes from the land 


of snow and ice because he originated in the Northlands; 
he rides behind reindeer because that is an animal endeared 
to Norse children who did not have to go to a zoo to see one. 

And so, because these little people are imaginative and 
because they thoroughly enjoy playing with so heavenly an 
idea as that of the Christmas Saint, they have kept him 
alive through the ages, through all the changes in civiliza- 
tion until today when even the chimneys and the sleighs 
are as obsolete to many of us as the reindeer. They may 
ask a thousand questions to test his reality such as “How 
can he squeeze down the chimney when he’s so fat and not 
get all sooty?” or “Why doesn’t he bring the poor children 
as much as he brings us?” but they are satisfied with ever 
so leaky an answer because they want to believe in Santa 
Claus. He is a fairy whose magic makes all things pos- 
sible—and that is all the explanation they want. They have 
a way, you may have noticed, of inventing a huge corps of 
helpers who spend the long summer months in preparation 
and who help to explain the almost incredible omnipresence 
of one saint on one huge globe in one short night! 


; VEN when they know he isn’t really real, they like to 

keep on thinking he is and then they take particular 
pains not to disillusion us grown-ups. They want so much 
to keep him intact, even when they reach the matter-of- 
fact age of eight or nine or thereabouts, that they are very 
careful to see that all their little brothers and sisters keep 
faith with him until they too reach the legitimate age of 
disenchantment. “Mother, do you mind if I don’t believe in 
Santa Claus any more if I don’t tell the baby?” asked a 
thoughtful seven-year-old. 

There is only one thing we must guard against in deal- 
ing with the Christmas Saint—we must not make a police- 
man of him. To do this is no less cruel to him than to 
the children. It is a great temptation to the disciplinarian— 
but is there anything more conscientiously to be avoided? 
To degrade him into a threat to induce good behavior is to 
rob him of those qualities of understanding for which he is 
endeared to us. If Santa Claus doesn’t know that we didn’t 
mean to be naughty—then who does? He must know that 
we want truly to be good most all the time, else why should 
he want so heavily to reward us? 

It is not necessary to lie to children about Santa Claus. 
Present him to them for what he is—the embodiment of 
generosity, of the Spirit of Giving. He is a fairy, like all 


other good fairies, capable of performing great magical 
things. He is a sprite, difficult to see but visible to those 
of great faith and pure of heart. 
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8 YEARS OLD 


T EIGHT, an active, 
light-footed little 
girl. At twenty-five, a foot- 
weary woman, losing some- 
thing out of life every day. 


Why? 


The foot troubles so preva- 
lent among women usually 
start during girlhood. That 
is because growing feet are 
plastic and are easily forced 
out of shape and weakened by 
wrongly designed shoes. If 
left alone, Nature would de- 
velop a foot structure amply 
strong enough to carry a wo- 
man through life without pain 
or discomfort. 


In Cantilever Shoes, young 
feet stay young. Cantilever 
flexibility, from toe to heel, 
allows the shoe to function 





CY hat happened 
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to those sturdy 
little feet? 























with the foot so that every 
step taken is exercise for the 
muscles that hold the twenty- 
six bones of the foot in arched 
formation. This builds up the 
springy arch strength that 
makes active, normal feet. 


Toes lie straight in Canti- 
levers, with not a bone out of 
place, because these shoes ac- 
curately follow the lines of 
the natural foot. 


Cantilevers are made with 
a wedged heel, slightly higher 
on the inner side to induce the 
foot to point straight ahead 
and to distribute the weight 
evenly over the foot. The 
harmful habit of tocing out 
often causes weak arches and 
flat foot, because of the undue 
strain imposed on the inner 
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and weaker side of the foot. 


Cantilever Shoes for Misses, 
Girls and Little Boys appeal 
to the careful parent because 
they protect this year’s budget 
as well as the children’s foot 
health. They are moderately 
priced, are made of fine durable 
leathers and will stand a sur- 
prising amount of scuffing and 
hard wear. 


antilever 








By ay Shoes are sold within easy shopping 
distance of most readers of this magazine. | 
you do not know the address of a convenient 
Cantilever store, fill out this coupon and check 
which booklets you desire. 


CANTILEVER CORPORATION 
410 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y 
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MADONNA, by the modern French painter, 
Dagnan-Bouveret, hangs in_ the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City. 
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Madonna 


By MARGARET SANGSTER 


hen Mary held her baby close, 

And bent her head above Him, 
Did she dream of the lonely years, 
Swept with a thousand doubts and fears, 
With bitterness and want and tears? 

Or did she only love Him? 


ts she, whose agony was past, 
Think of a Cross against the sky, 
That would loom blackly, at the last— 

Or did an angel's lullaby 

Fill all her soul with melody ? 


| er shadowed eyes, what did they see, 
As she gazed out, beyond His head, 


Toward hilltops where white flocks were fed ... 


Oh, did she see another hill 
Of utter pain? 
Or did she vision with delight, 
A silver star that swept the night 
With radiance, as softly bright, 
As April rain? 


he wise men came, the wise men knelt, 
Beside her baby’s resting place; 
Who knows what Mary’s spirit felt — 


There was a smile upon her face! 
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Is a Child Made or Unmade 


HREE business men, walking along one of the most 

congested streets of lower Manhattan on their way 

to lunch, found their progress obstructed by a lad- 
der. Two of the men walked under it without a thought, 
but the third carefully made a detour. “That’s something 
I learned before I was seven and I can’t forget it,” he 
explained with a laugh. 

“What do you mean—before you were seven?” 

“Don’t you know the remark credited to an ancient 
Jesuit priest: ‘Give me a child until he is seven and I care 
not who has him in charge after that.’ I’m finding there’s 
a lot of truth in it. There are other things like not going 
under a ladder that I learned from a superstitious nurse 
when I was a child that I can’t keep from doing now!” 

“Well—isn’t it the same thing the modern psychologist 
says?’’ added his companion, “something to the effect that 
your child is made or spoiled for life by the time he is 
seven——” 

“Gosh!” exclaimed the third, “if that’s true, two of my 
children are done for and the baby’s the last hope!” 

Is the situation really as fixed and hopeless as this father 
feared even while he joked about it? What are the findings 
concerning the importance of the first seven years? 

“The influences that operate on the child in its early 
years have probably given a permanent set to its character 
and disposition by the time it is two years of age,” writes 
Dr. Bird Baldwin, Director of the Child Welfare Research 
Station of the University of Iowa. This agrees with the view 
of Dr. John B. Watson, author of Behaviorism, and for- 
merly of the Department of Psychology at Johns Hopkins 
University, where he made pioneer laboratory studies of 
infants. Summarizing these studies, Dr. Watson announces 
that the first two years of a child’s life are undeniably of 
supreme importance. “One startling conclusion seems 
forced upon us,” he writes in a current magazine article. 
“The young of the human species perform very much fewer 
untutored (instinctive) acts than anybody had _ hitherto 
supposed. The other most interesting fact is that they begin 
to learn to do things the day they are born—that is, become 
conditioned. 


Hope for the Seven-V ear-Old 


. E know how and why human emotional behavior 
grows up, why some people are fearful, shy, given to 
anger and rage, why some are jealous, why others shrink 
into themselves when the voice of authority speaks, why 
many failures in sex and home adjustment occur. We have 
experimentally studied the process of the building up of 
these emotional patterns in infancy; they are all pretty well 
laid down before the end of the second year of infancy. We 
understand the process and to some extent we can control it. 
In answer to our specific questions he said directly: 
“T believe that’if a child has been badly managed up to 
the age of seven years, it is impossible to correct the dif- 
ficulties in the emotional slants of the child completely. | 
think the worst deviations can be got rid of by systematic 
unconditioning. But I should expect a child, even properly 
unconditioned (scientifically readjusted) at the age of seven 
years to have a greater liability to emotional disturbance 
than one whose emotional life was properly looked after 
before that age. A horse that has been badly broken during 
the first two years is always an unsafe horse; it is doubtful 
if it can ever become a thoroughly satisfactory horse.” 

Dr. Paul Bousfield, Physician to the London Neurological 
Clinic, in his book, The Fundamentals of Psycho-Analysis, 
gives three more years in which to lay down this 
“pattern’”’ in personality, but he is even more positive in 
his assertions concerning the permanency of that pattern. 
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A SYMPOSIUM 
Compiled by 
BEss V. CUNNINGHAM, Ph.D. 


Institute of Child Welfare Research, 
Teachers College, 


Columbia University 


and BARBARA LITTLEJOHN 


He writes: “Unconsidered and apparently trivial details 
in the behavior of the parents during the first five years of 
the child’s life make a far greater impression on its mind 
and have far more weight in the formation of its character 
than any other factors occurring later.”’ 

Most of the American psychiatrists who deal with “prob- 
lem” children do not go so far, however. Dr. Edith R 
Spaulding, Director of the Children’s Mental Clinic at St. 
Luke’s Hospital, New York City, believes that “any dog- 
matic statement as to a single factor of development, such as 
the parent’s influence during the first seven years of life, 
would seem of doubtful value. Experience shows that great 
adjustments can be made in the personality of many persons 
of all ages and especially when they are under fifty years 
of age. There is no doubt, therefore, that the child may be 
readjusted after his seventh year. The degree of his adjust- 
ment, though, will depend partly on the help given him 
from outside sources, partly on the contribution of his en- 
vironment, partly on his mental, his physical and his emo- 
tional equipment and partly on the degree of deviation and 
injury which has occurred in the first seven years. While 
the subsequent adjustment may be entirely satisfactory, 
there are instances in which a complete adjustment can never 
be made.” 

“We have but to face the ‘settled views’ of a three-year- 
old child to realize how early ‘pathways’ from nerve cells 
are made; in other words, how quickly habits are formed,” 
writes Dr. William Palmer Lucas, of San Francisco, in The 
Health of the Runabout Child. “The years from two to 
seven are the most important years of trail blazing, years 
that establish the character traits as modified by treatment.” 

“But,” counters Dr. Douglas A. Thom, Director of Bos- 
ton’s Habit Clinics, “important as the first seven years of 
life are from a psychological point of view, they are not 
necessarily the determining years; that is, one’s destiny is 
not fixed by the experiences up to this time. Many of the 
conduct patterns that are to be utilized during the life-time 
of the individual are then formed, but some will be dis- 
carded, others will be developed.” 


How Early is Physical Fitness Determined ? 


S° much for the psychological aspect of our question— 
\J what about the physical? Is it the first seven years 
that determine a man’s future strength and vitality? Is 
there any hope of future physical well-being for a child 
stunted, underfed, lacking sleep? One has only to look to 
war-devastated Europe where, nine years ago, no less than 
fifteen million children were left homeless, destitute, starved. 
Through American War relief they received a “minimum of 
food and clothing that would give them a chance for life” 
and it was discovered that if they were young enough (the 
age was not specified) “they recovered strength and grew 
back to about right size and health in astonishingly few 
months. This would seem to prove that the young human 














by the Age of Seven? 
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Photograph by Marjorie Jones 


Seven looks at life with expectant, smiling eyes 


is a hardy animal with a predilection toward normality if 
given the chance,” writes Hon. Herbert Hoover. 

With this Dr. Mary S. Rose, Professor of Nutrition at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, would heartily con- 
cur. “The impulse to grow is so powerful that though tem- 
porarily arrested it is not necessarily lost,” she explained. 
“The response to better feeding after even a long period 
of poor nutrition is often startling. The child of seven years 
old has not covered one-third of his time for growing and 
will amply repay careful attention to his nutrition; unless 
there has been actual injury to the tissues there is every 
reason to believe that good feeding instituted at any period 
will be beneficial.” 


Allis Not Safe at Seven 


“TO VERY day in a child’s life is a day of growth. It 

4 takes nearly twenty-five years to produce a fully de- 
veloped adult. At no stage of this progress can we afford 
to ignore the influence of food. The first seven years are 
the most critical—the baby may be made ill by a single 
unsuitable meal; the pre-school child is far more sensitive 
to an inadequate diet than the school child. We cannot 
make up later for dietary deficiencies which have produced 
poor teeth or a contracted chest or have caused permanent 
injury to the digestive tract. In this sense the first seven 
years determine physical fitness.” 

“Not only are most of the good physical habits laid down 
in these early years,- but most of the defects,” warns Dr. 
Philip Van Ingen, one of the Directors of the American 
Child Health Association. And parents need not think that 
if they get a child safely through his sixth year, their work 
is done. Nothing of the sort. 

“Lots of things develop after seven—defects of posture, 
physique, digestion. Out of a physically perfect seven-year- 
eld can develop a ten-year-old who is a complete wreck.” 

Did you ever have vour dentist tell vou that your child’s 





teeth were lacking in good substances 
because his mother did not eat the right 
kind of foods before he was born? As 
for saving the teeth that the child has, 
opinions differ, but a conservative esti- 
mate seems to be that of Dr. Kurt ‘Thoma 
of the Harvard University Dental School, 
who writes in his book, Teeth, Diet and 
Health: 

“If there are any abnormal tooth con- 
ditions, the best results in corrective work 
are obtained between the ages of five and 
eight because the treatment causes stimu- 
lation of the bone growth, not only the 
bone (so that the permanent teeth may 
find room enough to erupt in their proper 
places), but also growth of jaws, nose and 
the entire face. . When the regula- 
tion of the teeth is begun late, between the 
ages of twelve and eighteen, that is, after 
the permanent teeth have erupted, a har- 
monious result cannot always be obtained, 
the treatment having little effect on the 
facial development.” 

It would be a simple world, indeed, if 
everything were as easily determined as 
teeth. But there are things of the mind 
and the spirit whose complexities are not 
so easily traceable to the amount of vita- 
mines consumed by mother six months 
before the infant saw the light. 


Home Difficulties Make School Problems 


HAT about habits of thought and emotions? How 

about social attitudes? Are these, too, laid down in 
the years before a child goes to school? “Very largely so,” 
says Dr. Ruth Andrus, Supervisor of Parental Education of 
the Institute of Child Welfare Research at Teachers Col- 
lege. ‘Because the early life of the child spent in the family 
environment may help or hinder his later social adjustments. 

“Consider the result of one very common parental atti- 
tude—over-solicitude on the part of either mother or father, 
more frequently on the mother’s part. The child becomes 
fearful, reflecting the mother’s fear. He will not enter 
strange places or undertake new things. He is too dependent 
emotionally and shows no initiative. He is possessed, though 
probably unconsciously, of a feeling of inadequacy in the 
face of new situations. Therefore, he may withdraw into 
himself and compensate by daydreaming. Again, he may 
become very aggressive. He may resist his mother, and con 
trariness, with or without temper tantrums, may result. This 
child is self-centered. Around him the family revolves and 
he finds school adjustments exceedingly difficult. Long and 
patient care is necessary to break down these unfortunate 
social habits formed in his very early childhood. 

“Every child needs an affectionate home background for 
the development of a well-rounded personality. Over-solici- 
tude and self-indulgence on the part of parents make his 
later life a period of misunderstanding and unhappiness.” 

“Sympathetic understanding between home and school is 
the first essential in the shaping of young lives and the 
development of dependable character,” writes Alfred E 
Stearns, Headmaster of the Phillips-Andover Academy, in 
The Education of the Modern Boy. “Without this the task 
of the school becomes a well-nigh impossible one. With it 
seeming miracles can be wrought. Teachers and sensible 





parents are well aware that youth at its best is unstable 
and still in that formative period when mistakes are often 
made and foolish acts not uncommon. Impulses are not 
always well directed and self-control is still in the making. 
But it is not the mistake or the foolishness that counts one 
fraction so much as whether it is to be turned to good ac- 
count or bad; and this will depend upon the way it is han- 
dled. Indeed, it is not infrequently the case with wavering 
youth that a given false step if properly dealt with can be 
made the very turning point in the development of char- 
acter and become the starting point towards a life of poise 
and self-control. But this happy outcome demands absolute 
and mutual sympathy between home and school.” 

“If they are to increase in learning and intellectual power 
our boys must begin their real education before they are sent 
to boarding school,” writes Dr. Endicott Peabody, Head- 
master of the Croton School, in the same book. 

“By twelve years of age a boy should have laid a sound 
foundation in learning. He should also have acquired 
the power of concentrated attention and know what it is to 
work hard. Much can be done in the home, by starting at 
an earlier age, by keeping the boys regularly at school and 
also by laying emphasis upon the importance of the highest 
possible attainment in their education.” 


When Can Parents Feel Secure? 


R. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, of the Park 

Avenue Baptist Church in New York, feels that the 
development of wholesome attitudes is a matter of gradual 
growth in which the early years are very significant. Reply- 
ing to our question as to the importance of some type of 
religious training during the first seven years, he says: 

“T find it very difficult to answer your questions with any 
confidence. For one thing, to pick out the age of seven is 
an artificial proceeding and children differ so greatly that 
I do not see how a general statement can be made. I do think, 
however, that before a child is 
seven, many of his fundamental 


this symposium have taken occasion to remind us that this 
golden opportunity of early childhood does not mark the 
rainbow’s end of adult responsibility. 

“Which one of us, having given a child a careful moral 
rearing of seven years would be willing thereafter to sur- 
render that child to a gypsy or slum environment? We 
should expect the results of our moral teaching to evaporate 
as would habits and ideals of cleanliness,’ exclaims Pro- 
fessor David Snedden, of the Department of Sociology of 
Teachers College, New York City, and further elaborates 
this point with this illustration in the field of languages: 
“One of the sets of powers earliest acquired by children is 
over the vernacular. By seven years of age most children 
have well defined powers of pronunciation, syntax, vocabu- 
lary and the like. Yet it seems to be true that if children at 
seven are completely removed from parental environments 
to those of an alien speech, in ten years masteries of paren- 
tal speech will most wholly have disappeared. 

“Tt would be very comforting to believe that most of the 
‘bending of twigs’ that we need to do for right manhood or 
womanhood could be completed before seven years of age. 
But I think that is true neither of good nor of bad quali- 
ties with perhaps rare exceptions. The biological prolonga- 
tion of infancy for body and brain growth seems to me to 
insure very large elasticity for almost all kinds of social 
learning after seven and before fourteen. Some very im- 
portant ones towards leaders, the other sex, etc., develop even 
long after that time.” 

Dr. Watson emphasizes the same point when he says, 
“Certainly I for one would never be willing to admit that 
parents and others responsible for the upbringing of chil- 
dren could lay down their armor when the child is seven.” 


AVING heard that many modern music teachers re- 
fuse to take a new pupil who is over eight years old 
and who has never had any ear training or experience in 
rhythms, we sought an expres- 
sion of opinion from a member 





attitudes are pretty thoroughly 
set—especially such attitudes as 
are concerned with trustfulness 
toward people or dread of them, 
the presence of fear as a motive, 
the habit of getting what it 
wants by selfish scheming or by 


confident request. These mat- 1, That we are, as William James pointed out many 
years ago, “but a mass of habits ... . 


ters do most certainly associate 


Seven Thoughts on Seven Years 


Although there seems to be considerable con- 
troversy in the opinions which we have here gath- 
ered together, a few definite conclusions do seem 
to stand out which may be summed up as follows: 


of this profession and found that 
Mrs. Satis Coleman, in Creative 
Music for Children, says: 
“Constraint that blocks the 
free bodily expression of rhythm 
will also hold back other musi- 
cal development, for if this es- 
sential foundation is poor, all 


systemat- that follows is impaired. If a 








themselves with anything that is 
worth while calling religion, and 
in that sense a child’s fun- 


cally organized for our weal or woe, and bear- 
ing us irresistibly toward our destiny, whatever 
the latter may be.” 


, i lala atillialiad aiee 2. That most of our important habits of everyday 
damental religious attitudes are living are laid down in our very early years. 
pretty deeply channeled by the a ‘ : 
time he is seven 3. That it is easier to lay down good habits than 
“it: . ? to change bad ones, and 
“T think also that a child . ' 
might have had no definite re- 4. That, therefore, the right environment and _ in- 
ligious experience up to seven telligent guidance of children under seven years 
otal wales atl teane them elton. is most essential. “This period of the in- 
: asi . . dividual’s life is so obviously important that 
wards, although some of the it need not be exaggerated.” as Dr. Thom says. 
most valuable time in the child’s - Pct i . 
life will have been lost.” 5. That “all is not lost” after seven, by any means. 
i re - 7 ST. . J 
mM + OC } Even adults are subject to reform, but the older 
lo our second question as to the person, the more difficult the process. 
the effect on a child of feeding . ; 
6. On the other hand, the child that has been safe- 


him religious ideas and church 
ritual beyond his powers of com- 
prehension, he replies: 

“T do not think that religious 
forms, or church ritual, beyond 
the possibility of a young child’s 
comprehension up to the age of 
seven will do the child much 
harm, so long as the religious 
forms are sincerely entered into 
by his elders.” 

Most of the contributors to 
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ly brought through the first seven years is not 
guaranteed against future mishaps in character, 
behavior or physique. No parent can ever feel 
certain that all the good habits laid down will 
be a permanent acquisition. New situations 
bring new problems. 


. Seven years is as abritrary a limit as any other. 


There seems no foundation in scientific fact as 
yet formulated for any such definite conclusion. 
“Every day is a day of growth.” There is really 
no beginning, no standstill, no end in character 
development. 








child is unmusical at eight or ten 
years of age, that does not mean 
that he could not yet be under 
the right conditions. It is 
of importance that this founda- 
tion be laid in the beginning of 
the child’s musical studies as 
early in life as possible.” 

All of which seems to bear 
out the assumption of the 
Jesuit priest that the first seven 
years are the most important 
years in the life of any individ- 
ual. For, controversial as many 
of the opinions quoted above ap- 
pear to be, everyone seems 
agreed that the foundations of 
good mental health as well as 
physical are laid down in those 
vears. 

“Ts all hope lost after seven 
years?” we asked Dr. Harry 
Overstreet, author of IJnfluenc- 
ing Human Behavior. 

‘No, emphatically no,” he de- 
clared, “nor at seven times 
seven.” 











Keep the Child Spirit 


Let the children decorate the 
house, trim the tree, make 
the gifts and hang up the 
stockings. But behind all the 
bustle and fun help them to 
find the blessedness of Christ- 
mas, which is Love 


By CLARA D. PIERSON 


Author of 


“‘Living with Your Children”’ 


Illustrated by Robert W. Crowther 


S Christmas draws near with its stimu- 
lus for all that is fine in our nature, 
we think of the Babe of long ago and 

our babies seem to us a wee little bit more 
precious than before, while our older children 
become more and more the center of home 
life, the object of family thought and plan- 
ning. We are so eager to give them happiness 
that we may miss the chance to help them 
achieve that blessedness which should crown 
the festival—the blessedness of giving. If we 
make this quite natural mistake, we not only 
impoverish this year’s holiday for them, but 
we pitifully impoverish their future. 

“We learn to do by doing” may be perfectly 
paraphrased: “We learn to be unselfish by 
being unselfish.” For most of us, unselfish- 
ness is a plant of slow growth. The seed may lie dormant 
in our natures for a long time. It may first warm to life 
when the baby holds some treasured possession toward his 
mother for the pleasure of seeing her smile and take it, 
but he quickly wants it back, perhaps only to bestow and 
re-take, bestow and re-take it. The pleasure of bestowing 
is matched by the pleasure of re-taking. Possibly the next 
step is the sharing of some delectable food and there is a 
gift, indeed! Watch the pensive expression of the child 
who has first passed a box of cookies around in response 
to maternal injunctions and has seen these delectables de- 
voured by others. His is not a radiant face. It takes 
much outspoken appreciation to banish his look of dismay. 
These experiences are but the first unfoldings of life in 
the dormant seed of unselfishness. 

It is good for adults, as well as for children, that we 
have one yearly festival the very essence of which is un- 
selfishness. We are reminded by its calm and holy beauty 
that our self-centered materialistic existence needs read- 
justment. Lives, as well as time-pieces, should have an 
occasional regulating. Young lives must run a long time 
under observation. Ours is the blessed responsibility of 
surveillance and regulation. How shall we fulfill it? 


S soon as Thanksgiving is well past and that feast of 
A commemoration is but a savory recollection let us 
begin preparation for a thoughtful Christmastide. There 
will inevitably be gaiety and excitement enough, probably 
too much of the latter. If parents do not conserve some- 
thing of the dignity, reverence, tranquil beauty and benefi- 
cence of the traditional Christmas it will vanish forever from 





in Christmas 


the face of the 
earth. Churches, 
social workers 
and municipal trees alone cannot suitably accomplish 
this. Let us consider December as a time of preparation, 
not only of gifts but also of ourselves, and accomplish 


everything with “the magic of together.” Let us plan em- 
ployment in the home whereby the children may earn money 
with which to buy their gifts for others. Have ready well- 
considered schemes for wise expenditure to suggest, not to 
enforce, before unwise ones are determined upon. 

A grandmother of the present day recalls, as one of the 
few absolutely perfect experiences of her past, her first 
Christmas giving. Money was none too plentiful in her 
early home, but she was allowed to earn pennies and some- 
times even nickels by doing household tasks—extra ones 
aside from her daily routine of small services. She was 
to be admitted to the fellowship of givers. ‘This was be- 
fore the days of kindergartens and supervised gift-making 
in schools. Her gift was to be “boughten.” There was a 
carefully dropped maternal hint of longing for red castile 
soap, a luxury of the mother’s girlhood. Oddly enough, 
it developed, a few days later, that the two elderly members 
of the household were also fond of red castile soap and had 
none. Next came the exciting purchase of the soap in bulk, 
sneaking it in the front door while Mother was busy in 
the kitchen, hiding it, watching for chances to inspect it 
privately and gloat over its red and white streakiness, the 
hoarding of bright paper in which to wrap it and then the 
evening when, Mother having been providentially called 
into.an upstairs conference, Father prepared to cut the soap! 
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There was the whetting of the knife, the inspection of 
its glinting edge, the turning and discussing of the soap, 
the seriously announced discovery by Father (who was to 
have a slice) that “it would cut into five pieces better than 
into four,” the thrill of the small donor over the unexpected 
prospect of cleansing her own hands with red castile soap, 
the cutting, the wrapping, the re-hiding and the ultimate 
giving of four brightly-encased slabs to the delighted rela- 
tives and the almost ceremonial washing of the giver’s 
hands, by which she experienced in her own person that 
particular joy which she had been privileged to bestow. 

That grandmother can now recall what she received on 
only one Christmas of her childhood. Her memories of 
receiving are happy but vague. But she can check off on 
her fingers the annual givings for which she had worked 
and saved. 

Truly, what we would have kept is gone, that which 
we had is lost and only that which we gave away is ours. 


LL luxury is comparative. Red castile soap is not a 

luxury to-day. Mittens are undoubtedly luxuries to 
small boys whose numb fingers have lacked any protection. 
Each gift should be chosen with due consideration of all 
the circumstances involved, yet certain details should be 
remembered. If a child has toiled long to make a gift, it 
should not be too perishable. He should be allowed to 
see it treasured and to hear it mentioned appreciatively over 
a considerable period. That is one reason why what might 
be called luxurious necessities are always so satisfactory, 
a pretty holder to replace an ugly one, a cake of fine-scented 
soap for Mother to use after she has washed the dinner 
dishes, a pack of pretty blotters with a calendar leaf pasted 
on one corner of each for Father’s desk. Hints as to 
acceptable presents dropped most casually in early or mid- 
December usually fall on good and fruitful soil and result 
in a gift which has the advantage of filling a recognized 
need. 
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Learn some _ simple 
carols during the 
month and have them 
ready to sing together 
around the home tree 


Adam Ladd, of Sunnybrook affilia- 
tions, declared that his idea of a Christ- 
mas gift was something entirely un- 
necessary and useless because he had 

observed that people always loved that 
sort of thing. He voiced a great half-truth. A gift which 
does not beget a sense of relative luxury fails completely 
to fulfill its mission. It should be a treat, not something 
which partakes of the general drabness of a neutral-tinted 
existence. The donor must be sure in his own mind that 
he is bestowing pleasure—unwonted pleasure. If he is 
but five and he feels that the most exquisite delight in life 
flows from the possession of a ten-cent pasteboard rooster, 
scantily covered with glued-on feathers and bearing a huge 
red-flannel comb, and he wishes to buy it for his father, 
Mother should abet him in the purchase, and Father should 
give it a well-deserved place of honor on his (home) desk, 
where he may be seen examining it from to time! 

If the seven-year-old daughter invests in a string of par- 
ti-colored beads for Mother, they should be treated as great 
treasures and worn as an added distinction on festive 
family occasions. 


AKE plans for the relief of some family whose sick- 

ness and poverty cry for help. Select one which the 
children can safely visit. Choose a home in which there 
are small children and let your own children accompany 
you there early in the month, perhaps to help carry a bas- 
ket of provisions or a bundle of clothing. The contrast 
between such a home and one of ordinary comfort is always 
gripping. You cannot expect young people to visualize 
poverty when they have not seen it intimately, but, when 
they do see it, the desire to help is a matter of course. It 
is then easier to say, “We must not expect too much our- 
selves when there are many in the world who have so little. 
We should feel mean and selfish and uncomfortable with 
our own treasures if we did not share our happiness with 
those who have less.” 

And how about Santa Claus? When children so love 
pretence, why not enjoy the dear saint as a frank make- 
believe? Why not tell the history back of the various, 
Old World Christmas customs? That was an illuminating 


incident which occurred a while ago, when a younger broth- 
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er consulted an older one in regard to the spelling of his 
letter to Santa Claus. The older boy gave the desired in- 
formation, but added, ““What are you taking all those pains 
writing to him? You know there isn’t any such person?” 

The other brother looked up in righteous indignation 
and retorted, “Of course, I know there isn’t any Santa 
Claus, but we don’t have to talk about it, do we?’ 

By all means, enrich the holiday season with whatever 
is finest and best from the past. Inform yourself fully and 
interpret customs truthfully and wholesomely. But let us 
not permit mere folk-lore and picturesque usage to crowd 
out what is finer still. If the few days commonly allotted 
to observance are not enough for everything, extend the time. 
Begin preparations early, sound the Yuletide note in the 
evening story-telling, light the tree each night of holiday 
week for a quiet hour before bed-time and enjoy it with the 
children. Learn some simple carols during the month and 
have them ready to sing together around the home tree, as 
well as in church or at a municipal celebration. Best of 
all, have them ready for use in singing below the windows 
of shut-in friends. 

Learn the legend of the Christ candle and have one ready 
to burn in your window as twilight falls on the Christmas 
tree, safeguarding your curtains carefully. It is one way 
of letting your love of humanity shine forth and of per- 
petuating a beautiful and reverent tradition. 

Make sure that there is not that lack which once sent a 
little maiden in tears to her mother crying, “O Mother, we 
haven’t any picture of Jesus in our home!” With fine 


and inexpensive reproductions of the old masterpieces easily 
obtainable we should not permit pictures of purely secular 
interest, however fine, to crowd from our walls all reminders 
of that blessed Presence who once walked among men and 
is still their solace and exemplar. Make a little family 
ceremony of unveiling and hanging a thoughtfully-selected 
picture of the Christ, one which shall linger in the minds 
of the children. 

Let the whole family help in decorating the home fittingly 
for the great day. It is sweet and helpful to prepare for 
it thoroughly—both materially and spiritually—not with 
a flurry of package-wrapping and last-minute shopping, 
but as for a sacred feast. If you have a fireplace and can 
do so, enact a little ceremony of fetching in the Yule-log 
and another of lighting it. Have plenty of candles in re- 
serve and make as beautiful a picture as possible of your 
home. 

Provide a fine story for reading aloud in the Christmas 
twilight with the reader’s lamp well shaded and the quieting 
influence of fire and candle-light working its magic on the 
tired children. Follow this with an extremely simple sup- 
per—perhaps only bread and milk eaten by the fireplace— 
and an early bedtime (previously agreed upon to compen- 
sate for late hours on the twenty-fourth). Guard against 
over-excitement and fatigue, lest through resulting irrita- 
bility they mar the blessedness of a season which should 
be tranquil as well as uplifting, a time of deep and radiant 
happiness, one to be remembered by all participating as 
long as life shall last. 





x Out of the Mouths x 


““ 


AMMA, what are you going to 
| give me for Christmas?” 
“Oh, anything to keep you quiet.” 
“Well, nothing will keep me quiet but 
a drum.”—I. H. M., Chicago, IU. 


Frank’s mother was in the habit of 
putting him on the street car every morn- 


of Babes 


eS know, ‘Peas be still.’”—Mrss L. H 


“Why Sonny Boy, there is no text, 
‘Beans be still.’ ” 

“No, that isn’t quite it,” he interrupted, 
“He walked on the water—oh, yes, I 


a 


Faribault, Minn. 


One Dollar will be paid 


Duane, aged three years, watched his 


ing to go to kindergarten, and the con- fa" original contribution from readers aby sister in great astonishment, as 
ductor always saw that he got off safely ‘~#h és published in this department. True she pulled herself up in a standing posi- 


at the right corner. 


One afternoon the little boy got on by M*eréal submitted for this department will 
rr z not be returned 


himself, and, although he had the proper 
fare, the conductor thought it best to 
question him as to his probable destination. 
“Where are you going this time?” he asked kindly. 
“T can’t tell,” was Frank’s reply. 
“Why not?” asked the conductor. 
“Cause, you see,” Frank explained hestitatingly, “it’s a 
surprise party.”—Mrs. I. M. K., King City, Mo. 


Ellen, four, had just returned home after her first 
morning in kindergarten. 

“Well,” asked her mother, “how did you like it?” 

“T didn’t like it at all,” she replied. “The woman put 
me on a chair and told me to wait there for the present———”’ 

“Well,” interrupted her mother, “wasn’t that all right?” 

“But,” continued Ellen, “she never gave me any present!” 
—J.S. H., Toledo, Ohio. 


“Grandmother,” said little James, “let me make the toast, 


I know how. You just take a piece of bread and first you 
burn it, then you scrape it.”—Mrss E. C. G., Denver, Colo. 


“Sonny, come tell Mother the golden text you learned at 
Sunday-school today.” 

“Mother, I’m not quite sure,” was Sonny’s hesitating 
reply, “but I think it was, ‘Beans be still.’ ” 


stories about children or their parents are desired. 


tion for the first time. 

Then he rushed excitedly into the next 
room calling, “Oh, Mother, come quick! 
Sister is standing on her hind legs!”— 
Mrs. C. E. T., Mannington, W. Va. 


Sister had just finished a letter and four-year-old Jack 
begged to be allowed to mai] it 

Ten minutes and Jack was back, letter in hand. 

“Oh, I knew you would be too small to mail it,” ex- 
claimed sister. 

“Oh, no,” answered Jack, “I wasn’t too small, but the 
box was too high.”—Mkrs. C. L. B., Venice, Cal. 


Junior was visiting a farm and saw a lamb for the first 
time. Being of a friendly nature he wanted to pat it but, as 
he approached, the lamb bleated a loud “Baa-ah.” Junior 
drew back and cried out: “Oh, Daddy, that lamb is laugh- 
ing at me!”—Mrs. W. B. D., Port Edwards, Wis. 


One night Phillips Brooks’ little niece disturbed her 
aunt by telling her that she did not want to say her prayers. 

In the morning her aunt asked her if she had not said 
them. 

“No,” she replied. “I did not say my prayers, I just 
kneeled down and said: ‘Dear God, I am too tired to say 
my prayers.’ And He looked down and said: ‘Miss Brooks, 
don’t mention it.’’’—Mrs. L. R., Keene, N. H. 
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Is Your Child 
Jealous? 


By FRANK 
HOWARD 
RICHARDSON, M.D. 


Author of ‘*Parenthsod and : ~ 
the Newer Psycholog y"’ 


HY is a child jealous? And, 

if he is jealous, is it a mat- 

ter of any particular impor- 
tance? Won't he outgrow it? Should 
the wise parent ignore manifesta- 
tions of the ugly little green god, 
letting time and experience teach the 
child the folly of jealousy ? 

A sobering thought about these early years of stress and 
strain in the life of a child is that there are so few things 
that a child really does completely outgrow. He outgrows 
the more evident manifestations of many of his early faults, 
learning from sheer necessity to conceal, even if he does not 
control, their grosser, uglier forms, But they are there, 
“buried in the unconscious,” as the psychologists tell us. 
Even if we succeed in getting at these things in childhood, 
we cannot hope to eliminate them completely. The best 
that we can hope to do is to modify these early traits, to 
color these childhood impressions and experiences, that 
they may be assimilated and blended in later life. 

If we can never completely eliminate jealousy once it has 
become a part of a child’s experience, how can we keep it 
out in the first place, so that it may not color the life of the 
future adult? What is jealousy? Jealousy is but one moni- 
festation of something inherent in all men—something with- 
out which we should be but sorry creatures. It is a mis- 
directed, perverted, if you will, form of self-love. And self- 
love is an indispensable constituent of the make-up of every 
human being. Self-esteem, or self-love, normally developed, 
is the basic ingredient of self-respect, ambition, desire to 
do well in the world, and to be well thought of by the world. 

Overgrown, it manifests itself as selfishness, lack of con- 
sideration for the rights of others, overweening ambition. 
Perverted and distorted it becomes that ugly, unhappy trait, 
jealousy. 


HY does jealousy develop in the first place? In many 

children the first appearance of jealousy comes with 
the birth of the first baby brother or sister. Even with the 
very kindest and most loving handling, this is apt to be a 
time of sore trial to many a child. Let us assume a parallel 
situation in the life of an adult. What would be the feelings 
of a loving and supposedly well-loved wife towards her 
husband, if that husband were some day to announce to 
her that he was about to bring into the sacred precincts of 
their home a successor who in the future would share with 
her all of his tenderest love and affection? Worse still, 
would be the shock to the sensibilities of the first wife if 
he were suddenly to bring such a second wife into the home 
unannounced, and without a word of explanation should 
suddenly upset all the routine of home life in his efforts to 
please and pacify this new wife who sulked, cried and 
screamed in her home-sickness and dissatisfaction. Is such 


a comparison overdrawn? On the contrary, it is decidedly 
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restrained and 
underdone. The 
only child (who 


has been given to 
understand by 
every word and 
act that he is the 
center of affection 


for the whole 
household and 
has a right to the 
first and almost 


exclusive love of 
his mother) sud- 
denly finds he 
has a_ successful 
rival. His primi- 
tive little mind needs no mathematics to realize that there 
cannot be two centers to one orbit. 

No preparation has as a rule been made for such a world- 
shaking event. Even if the child has sensed that something 
was impending and has made earnest attempts to find out 
about it in advance, he has been met by evasion or down- 
right falsehood. And, sometimes—think of it—his efforts 
to re-establish his little world, now toppling about his ears 
in hideous confusion, are greeted with delighted laughter 
on the part of those who seemed to love him best. He is 
forced to watch, with bursting heart, the endearments that 
these false and fickle folk heap upon the ugly little 
supplanter. 





D au ng 


ty Myra Lockwood 





, VEN a thoughtful parent often fails to realize just 

4 what a serious shock the advent of a new baby is to the 
emotional life of the “baby” who is supplanted. This pericd, 
that furnishes so fertile a soil for the sowing of the seeds 
of jealousy, cannot be handled too carefully by loving 
parents. The idea of allowing it to be desecrated by the 
buffoonery of thoughtless friends, relatives or nurses, is un- 
thinkable. Yet, it is frequently permitted. They may think 
it rare fun to stimulate the jealousy of the little fellow by 
fondling and petting the new baby in his presence, evoking 
an emotional response on his part that seems to them highly 
amusing. But it is a perilous time in the life of the wronged 
child. 

The coming of a little brother or sister may stimulate 
the development of some of the finest virtues in the character 
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of the older child, and there need be no hint of jealousy on 
his part if the situation is properly handled. No child is 
too young to be told of the coming of a little brother or 
sister whose advent is to bring added love and ‘nterest to 
the home. It is to be his privilege to help this little new- 
comer to adjust himself, his joy to offer him his best pos- 
sessions, not a cold and a harsh-sounding matter of duty, 
sacrifice, and deprivation. Parents who have taken this 
attitude know the happiness that it brings. No prudish 
shrinking from a simple, frank explanation of the issues 
of life should ever be allowed to rob parents or cheat a 
child of the important advance in family and personal de- 
velopment offered by this situation. 


, QUALLY serious in its results is the fostering of 

jealousy on the part of one child by the obvious fa- 
voritism of the parents for a brother or sister. Sometimes 
this favoritism is the result of an actual p.eference for th 
other child. Sometimes it is assumed for the purpose of 
spurring the child who is discriminated against to more 
strenuous efforts, in order to bring him up to the standard 
of the child who is being praised by the parents. Both 
situations are of frequent occurrence, and both are highly 
charged with dangerous potentialities. Often they threaten 
to wreck the happiness of the entire family for all time. 

The drama of a Little Lord Fauntleroy versus the ugly 
duckling goes on in many a household. And there is an 
equally perilous situation when the parent mistakenly tries 
to compensate for the limitations of a handicapped child by 
making the rest of the family defer to him on all occasions. 
This not only cramps and harms the other members of the 
family, but cripples still further the unfortunate youngster 
since it makes him the spoiled child. Such discriminations 
for or against a child are found to have far-reaching and 
devastating effects. Parents constitute for many years of 
their children’s lives their judges, court of appeal, and coun- 
sellors. The comparative values that parents set upon their 
children will be accepted by the children themselves whether 
they be just or unjust. Later in life it will be difficult, if 
not impossible for them, to alter these estimates of them- 
selves. One of the most fertile causes of the almost uni- 
versal “inferiority reaction” that we hear so much about 
nowadays, is some such false valuation placed upon a boy 
or girl’s capabilities by his parents and accepted by him. 
Many of us know, to our bitter cost, how next to imposs.ble 
it is for us to alter such estimates. 

Probably each of us parents has his likes and dislikes 
among the many characteristics that go to make up the per- 
sonalities of our children. Certain things that those chil- 
dren do, certain traits of theirs “rub us the wrong way.” 
Certain other of their traits are especially sweet and dear 
to us. But to allow these deeds and traits of our own chil- 
dren, flesh of our flesh and bone of our bone, to sway us 


x%s The Greatest Gift 


HE greatest gift in the world is Yourself. To 
give less is impertinent, to give more, impos- 
sible. 

Then what is it, and how much of it have you? 
Is it suitable for the purpose? Is there enough to 
go around? You may not give more, you would not 
give less, you cannot give else. 

And Yourself is something you cannot rush out 
and buy at the last moment. It is a “hand-made 
gift,” requiring time. What have you of Yourself 
ready for this friend? For that .member of the 
family? For this acquaintance? For the homeless 
stranger who happens at your hearth? 

All the shining little packages prepared hefore- 
hand and tied with holly ribbons, are but symbols. 
They are but promissory notes upon the Treasury 
of Yourself. 





into manifesting obvious preferences and antipathies toward 
them, is a monstrous thing. 


F we stop to consider the other side of the picture, we 

must admit that these children of ours must have 
strongly grounded dislikes for some of the things we parents 
do and say and are. But they lack the safety valve that we 
possess, the chance to voice such antipathies. If a person 
is ever to gain that justice and fairness in dealing with his 
fellows that we Americans like to believe is the essence of 
our civilization, the precious time for planting the seed is 
in the early years of childhood. It is his parents who must 
furnish him with a working model of this. 

Consider the common parental practice of spurring on a 
laggard by holding before him the successes of a model 
brother or sister. Perhaps the commonest and most plainly 
evident result is the growth of a bitter and deep-seated 
hatred and jealousy toward the brother or sister who is the 
model. Not less frequent, though perhaps less plainly evi- 
dent at the time, is the fostering of a profound sense of the 
child’s own inadequacy, inferiority, and general uselessness. 

Pitting a brilliantly endowed child against a normal one 
of the same age, or a naturally bright younger child against 
a retarded older child, is a bit of refined cruelty. 

A more subtle cause for the development of jealousy and 
of all the evil brood that follow in its train is society’s 
preference for the brighter and more attractive brother or 
sister. Teacher, fellow pupils, and playmates are bound to 
prefer him. When this occurs, watchful parents may do a 
great deal to neutralize it by the emphasis they place upon 
the few admirable traits possessed by the less favored one, 
as well as by the avoidance of occasions for the comparison 
of less favored children with those more happily endowed. 


ARENTAL love, guided by a sense of the importance 

of the situation, can do wonders in thus tempering the 
wind of society to the more or less shorn lamb who needs 
sheltering. We should be fair in bestowing praise upon ours 
children. Home praise can do wonders in correcting the 
world’s judgments and seldom interferes with a wholesome 
sense of one’s own limitations. The child who is freely 
and frankly praised for the things that parents can honestly 
commend is saved from the perils that beset the child who 
is never given the encouragement of appreciative comment. 
The latter is compelled in self-defense to erect a compensa- 
tory image of himself absolutely untrue to the facts in the 
case because, if he did not, life would be intolerable to him. 
He flees from reality, because it is too hard to bear, and this 
is a most dangerous habit for any child to establish. If, by 
our appreciation of him, freely expressed, we can save him 
from indulging in this perilous flight, we shall help him in 
the difficult task of learning to face reality, which is one of 
the most important tasks that life has to offer. 


By CLAUDIA CRANSTON % 


Their face value these promissory notes neither 
limit nor define. The recipient is entitled to receive 
anything he asks of you—Sympathy, Companion- 
ship, Love—everything you are and have—Yourself. 

Each Christmas Gift should be an outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual present. If 
it is not, do not give the gift. Do not risk a bank- 
ruptcy sign upon the door of your Humanity, of 
your Humility, of your Courtesy. Do not give 
counterfeits at Christmas! 

How much have you then of Yourself to give? 
And what is it? Suppose there should be a run 
on you this coming year for Faith, Hope, or Char- 
ity? Could you depend upon your supply of Pa- 
tience to meet outstanding notes? Have you a sur- 
plus of Kindness, of Politeness even? How much 
have you ready on call of Wisdom, and of Love? 





NY parent may become his child’s first music teach- 
er. Musical education is no longer a matter of scales 
and technic. Before scales, or if never scales, the 

child should be helped to a friendship with good music 
and an understanding of the language of which scales are 
the alphabet. Practice in the hearing: rather than in the 
making of music is now not only the foundation for music 
study, but, in the words of the late President Eliot of Har- 
vard, “Actually it takes its place as an education—as 4 
means of developing the human child—nothing will more 
perfectly cultivate the human spirit.”’ 

Before parents pay a musician to teach small John to 
make music, it is their privilege to introduce him to music. 
Since this is to be done through listening, any parent may 
accomplish it. 

This approach to the “divine art’? must not depend upon 
previous knowledge, for the average parent of today grew 
up in musical starvation. Thirty, twenty, even ten years 
ago, a moderate knowledge of music could be acquired only 
by traveling to great music centers for years of study. Now 
mechanical reproduction brings the world’s greatest music 
and artists into any home. Hardly a home is without a 
phonograph, a radio or a player piano. Parents who them- 
selves ave in their musical infancy will find in the new 
method of music-study a rare opportunity for comradeship 
with the girl and boy. Musically they may grow up with 
their children. 


FRIENDSHIP with music should begin in babyhood. 

Small John learns to speak excellent English only 
through the constant hearing of it. Even so, beautiful music 
should be a part of his daily experience. Science has 
banished the cradle and the rocking chair from the nursery, 
but “Rock-a-bye-baby” sung softly over the little bed is 
still effective and has more than a drowsy advantage over 
“Yes Sir, That’s My Baby.” As a twilight whistling solo 
the graceful “Slumber Boat” tune is no more exacting than 
jazz selections, though these imps-of-Saint-Vitus may be 
more popular. It is the exceptional parent who permits pro- 
fanity in the presence of his children, but it is also the 
exceptional parent who protects his children from profane 
music! 

Bed-time is not the only period of the day when boys 
and girls should be exposed to beautiful music. There are 
wide-awake melodies which every child should know. Many 
parents can hum or play on the piano the theme of 
“Humoresque,” of “Minuet in G,” of “Blue Danube 
Waltz.” For those who think they can not, the player piano 
or phonograph are a ready 
help. Recordings have been 
made of just such melodies 
for children, played by solo 
instruments against a_ soft 
background of harmony. If 
daily contact with beauty is 
every child’s heritage, such 
music should be a baby’s fre- 
quent experience. 

The hearing and singing 
of songs are an important 
part of every child’s musical 
education. But these songs 
should be as carefully chosen 
as the children’s shoes or 
luncheons. Many so-called 
children’s songs are childish 
neither in thought, vocabulary 
nor melody. Mother Goose 
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Making the Most of Music 


By FANNIE R. BUCHANAN 


Author of 
“Music of Many Lands’’ 


Illustrated by 
Ralph Nelson 


herself has suffered much at the hands of many musicians, 
but there are settings for her which are as singable as they are 
delightful for beginners. And there are many newer songs 
that all children should know. A child who never learns to 
sing Neidlinger’s “Little Birdie,” or of Mr. Duck who went 
to call on Mr. Turkey, has been deprived of a joyous part 
of his birthright! Some songs lend themselves to simple 
dramatization. This should always be rhythmic. Little Bo 
Peep gives added pleasure if she is impersonated by the 
singer. 


* is not necessary to make the teaching of these songs 
a lesson. Children learn easily from observation. If 
parents will sing ; 
and dramatize a 
song, soon the 
child will join 
the game and, 
gradually, make 
the song his own. 

Three of the 
fundamentals cf 
music study may 
be learned early 
through music- 
games. These 
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“The four 
necessities 
of life are 
food, 
shelter, 
raiment 
and 
music.” 


John 
Ruskin 


plainly, may 
mean a ride upon 
an imaginary 
hobby horse, with 
imaginary reins 
held in small 
hands while the 
body sways for- 
ward and _ back- 
ward to th. 
music. It may 
mean playing an 
imaginary violin, 
with the bowing 
arm suiting itself 
to the music and 
following a 
change from 
slower to faster 
tempo. It muy 
mean pushing a 
rope-swing with, later, a “run-under’” where the end of a 
phrase tells attentive ears that the tune makes a chance for 
a longer push. Tossing and catching a real or an imaginary 
ball to slow waltz music is great fun. Waltz rhythm lends 
itself to many quiet plays. However, it is well to use a dif- 
ferent waltz tune for each game; the association of move- 
ment with music is so lasting that the change of the swing- 
game music to a ball-tossing movement, even after several 
days’ time, would be confusing to children. Running, walk- 
ing and jumping tunes may be chosen, and games made to 
suit each one. These may be followed by games set to music 
in which contrasting tunes suggest story-dramatics. 


OME-MADE instruments may be used to develop 

interest and appreciation of music. A loud-toned 
drum may be made of a large tin can; a soft-toned drum 
(kettle drum) of a cylindrical paper carton. A triangle 
may be fashioned from a horseshoe or from a glass tumbler 
tapped with a silver fork. But these must never be per- 
mitted to become mere noise-makers. They can be of real 
assistance in the recognition and memory of melodies. * In 
helping a boy or girl to use these instruments, only one 
should be given him at a time, and it should be played to 
the accompaniment of one particular tune, and to one only. 











Give him the loud drum first. When the tune for it 
has become familiar, and the child beats the rhythm 
fairly well (do not be too exacting at first) a second 
tune may be heard, and the soft drum played with it. 
As the young drummer learns to change drums when 
the tune changes, other tunes may be assigned to various 
instruments. Clappers made from blocks of wood, and 
cymbals of kitchen covers, bells, whistles and other non- 
pitch toy instruments may later be added. Several chil- 
dren, with parents helping, may thus form an orchestra 
which may be a source of much family fun and fellow- 
ship. A musical medley is well suited to the efforts of 
such an orchestra and it may be followed by a Sousa 
march played slowly. “Stars and Stripes Forever” has 
different motifs which young children will easily dis- 
tinguish and interpret with their impromptu instruments. 


— is a possibility that physical response to 
music may be overdone. After all, ability to listen 
intelligently to music is the goal. The children should 
be learning to think about the music they hear. 
Thoughtful hearing may be developed by introducing 
the music with a question which requires quiet listen 
ing. “Does this music make you feel like sleeping or 
like dancing?” “Is this music sad or happy?” “Do 
you suppose this music was made for fairies or for big 
men?” Obviously, the music must be characteristic. 
Descriptive music, if given with just enough and not 
too much information, is sure to make the listeners 
think. The hearing of the “Happy Farmer” of Schu- 
mann may be prefaced with some such hint as “This 
music is about a man—is he cross or happy?” After 
the first hearing, a second consideration—‘Is he resting 
or is he going somewhere?” will bring the answer that 
the music “walks.” The “Swan” of Saint Saens, and 
the “Butterfly” of Grieg, if heard one after the other, 
will at once be identified, and the contrast will bring 
out many beautiful points of each composition, Musi: 
stories such as MacDowell’s “Of a Tailor and a Bear” 
and the “March of the Little Lead Soldiers” of Pierne 
have an important place in the early musical life of a 
child. When played by an orchestra, they are sure tuo 
lead to a discussion of the instruments which help to 
tell the story, and then it will be quite natural for the 
boy or girl to want to know about the composers who 
wrote the music. 


HEN a child has been given the foundation for 

true musical appreciation, he will almost surely 

begin to wish make music himself. This’ desire 

should always precede lessons in the playing of any instru- 

ment. Its expression will help solve the question of the age 
at which lessons should begin. 

If, as Dr. Eliot once said, “Music will perfectly culti- 
vate the human spirit,” where could be found a finer bond 
for child and parent than good music which they have made 
their common possession ? 
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DIRECTION By ELEANOR SLATER 


The heaven of the heart shall be 
Commensurate with aim. 
What star could satisfy the moth 


That yearned for candle flame? 








Mother makes capital 
of the play spirit by 
organizing teams for 
dish-washing time, and 


setting up a record to 





work for 


A Sp 


HEN I was eight, I loved to go 

to Mamie Feely’s house—a choice 

my mother deprecated, but would 

not quite forbid, lest I should interpret 
her reluctance as some form of snobbish- 
ness. Snobbishness she abhorred, and to 
saucy little Mamie she was always kind, 
yet she felt the strain of coping with the 
language and the manners I brought home 
from my bright sojournings at the House 
of Feely and sometimes strove to get me 
to explain the superior fascination it held 
for me. ‘To these, her probings, I was 
guardedly unresponsive, for, though I 
knew why I enjoyed the Feely atmosphere, I feared the 
effect on her of the simple truth—which was that I adored 
the dramatic quarrelling always going on at the Feelys’. 
Here was color! Here was life! Nothing so thrilling 
could I find in my own well-ordered home or in those of 
the proper little girls with whom I was conscientiously 
encouraged to play. It was best after supper, when the 
dishes were washed and the red table cloth thrown over 
the kitchen table. Mr. Feely, in his shirt-sleeves, with 
his shoes off and his feet cosily thrust into the open oven 
door, would unfold the evening paper under the “student”’ 
lamp, but he never really settled down to read it. Some- 
thing always happened to transform the potentially peace- 
ful kitchen into a battle ground. Perhaps Sadie Feely 
needed another new dress. Perhaps Tom Feely was going 
downtown again and would be out “until all hours.” Per- 
haps the teacher had sent home another note about the 
twins. Whatever it was, Pa and Ma Feely promptly ‘took 
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The lure of adventure and the thrill of danger may 
also be found on the straight and narrow way 


By 


ELIZABETH 
CLEVELAND 


Author of 
‘Training the Toddler’ 









Drawing by Morgan Dennis 


irtue 


sides” and bitter war raged about the san- 
guinary table cloth. The presence of com- 
pany in my small person—indeed of any 
company so far as I know—was felt as 
no restraint. It was magnificent! 

When I was nine, a favorite game of 
ours was “Witch.” To me it was usually 
accorded the honor of being the wicked 
witch, as I was admitted to excel the other 
little girls in thinking up gory horrors to 
raise the hair and chill the blood of those 
whom I enticed into my lair. But one 
day a new little girl, visiting a neighbor 
and brought forth to play with us, signi- 
fied her willingness to act as witch. Regretful but polite, 
I yielded the post “just for once,” as I promised myself-—- 
but as it turned out for the whole length of her stay, and 
in heartfelt admiration of her superior performance, more 
than content with a minor part if only I might watch the 
artist’s work! Never had we dreamed of the rich vulgarity 
this inspired child could throw into the words “Shut up!” 
pronounced in a hideous guttural “Shuddup!” and accom- 
panied with appalling facial expression and violent shaking 
of spectacular red curls. Wild with excitement, we allowed 
the consummate little actress to lead us from one thrill to 
another. It was glorious! 

Watch your children playing “House” or “School.” 
Where does the fun come in? Why, when the sinfulness 
begins, of course—when the naughty child defies the abusive 
parent and is floridly rebuked and ferociously chastised, 
when the rebellious pupil mocks the shrewish teacher and 
provokes weird forms of recrimination. 























Be not confounded, poor bewil- 
dered adult, at this cubist repro- 
duction of your conduct. This is 
not imitation, it is the longing for 
real adventure. Look back to the 
best times of your own childhood. 
Wasn’t the essence of the fun of 
staying all night with your chum 
in the secret whisperings in bed in 
the face of grown-up knockings 
and threats? Did any legitimate 
game of tag in the recess yard offer 
the “kick” of those stolen games in 
the school basement when four or 
five of you “got permission” one by 
one from the drowsy teacher and 
later sneaked back one by one, con- 
veying the impression that only 
one pupil at a time was out of the 
room? And, oh, the time you 
escaped by a back window when 
they thought you safe in bed, and 
went riotously downtown with the 
gang for ice-cream soda at the drug 
store! And the lure of midnight spreads at boarding school, 
and hair-breadth escapes from the consequences of college 
pranks! 


HEN we face these memories honestly, we have to 

admit that the fun of being good is nothing to the 
fun of being bad. Too often Satan seems to enjoy a com- 
plete monopoly of the spice of life. Committed, however, 
to a standard of righteousness, we would fain make clear 
to our offsprings that this charm of the devil is a thing tc 
flee from. Well, then, let us analyze it a bit, and try to 
find the elements of its attractiveness, that perchance we 
may set over against them some stronger elements of at- 
tractiveness, instead of a wishy-washy, negative, colorless 
ideal of deadly, dull “goodness.” 

Foremost among the delights of “badness” is the bracing 
element of risk. To carry through successfully a project that, 
failed in, means disaster, is an undertaking worthy of a 
hero. The flavor is in the danger. 

I once heard a wise teacher, familiar with the heart of a 
boy, tell of having seen a bored street urchin seize two 
bananas from a peddler’s push-cart and make off, pursued 
by a highly satisfactory hue and cry. Having gloriously 
eluded his pursuers, the urchin in a final burst of bravado 
dashed back and restored the two bananas to the push-cart. 
He had desired not the bananas, but the hue and cry. 

Another young rebel was observed by the same teacher 
throwing a stone at a policeman, who promptly gave chase, 
but lest the scent when the boy jumped into a barrel. The 
law retreating, the criminal emerged and was taken to task 
by the teacher. “It may have been fun for you,” he pointed 
out, “but you came near hitting that man. You might have 
killed him.” “Gosh, Mister,” drawled the insulted marks- 
man, “D’ yuh tink I don’t know how ter aim?” To the 
red-blooded child obliged to live in a tamely proper environ 
ment, there is a joyous thrill in taking some kind—any 
kind—of a risk that makes him feel his mettle. 

Another attractive element in the charm of unconven- 
tional behavior is the exhilarating necessity for secrecy. All 
children adore secrets, and the braver spirits revel in the 
kinds of naughtiness that call for elaborate concealment 
The apple eaten in school “behind the teacher’s back” 
acquires a sophisticated flavor that makes it the serpent’s 
own instrument. The bad word whispered out of the hear- 
ing of grown-ups breathes forth the satisfying odor of genu- 
ine brimstone. Not the badness but the secrecy is the 
attraction. 

A third attractive element in Satan’s charm is the oppor- 
tunity he offers for constructive activity, his clever way of 
find'ng ‘‘some mischief still for idle hands to do.” What 






Parents By HELEN HOYT 


Children, pulling at our riches, 
Children, pushing at our poverty, 
And they must come before all other 


Or other worthiness, or other truth, 
And they must guard our mouths 


from all rebelling, 


And they shall stop our feet 
from any wandering, 


And we must keep them whole, 
though we be Lroken. Gettin’ into trouble jes’ to pass 


we 


a blessed relief his suggestions 
bring for the release of the 
pent-up energy of a lively child! 
To turn the house upside down for 
some kind of forbidden revel while 
grown-ups are away, and fever- 
ishly labor to restore things before 
they get back—what joy until the 
inevitable accident occurs which is 
sure to reveal all and bring down 
disaster! And we cry out upon 
them and wonder how they “think 
up” such devilment, forgetting how 
essentially human it is, how in the 
words of a popular refrain: 


purpose, 


Dere’s lots o’ folks jes’ like dis fool- 
ish frog o’ mine 


de time! 


Lo Well, then, granted that badness 
has for most of us poor mortals a 
fatal charm, and that the main 

element in this charm appears to be the fun of taking risks, 
the lure of secrecy, and the chance for lively activity, and 
granted that in spite of these attractions we are convinced 
that “badness” is undesirable, and would set our children’s 
feet in the paths of righteousness, we are faced with the 
problem: How can we make goodness more attractive than 
badness? How can we put some spice into virtue? 


LEARLY, we cannot make good behavior attractive 

by presenting it negatively, by saying, “Don’t do this 
or that.” Clearly, our problem is not to restrain our chil- 
dren from undesirable conduct so much as to stimulate 
them to desirable conduct. And if our stimulation is to 
compete with Satan’s it should be obvious at this point 
that we must provide legitimate thrills. One never failing 
source of honest thrills is the cleanly played competitive 
game. This we have for some time understood from a 
community standpoint. Our social agencies are engaged 
in a strenuous and effective struggle to extend our recrea- 
tional facilities as a weapon against the powers of evil. 
On the playgrounds and athletic fields, hiking, swimming, 
engaging in lusty scout activities, many of our boys and 
girls are finding risk and activity to satisfy their imperious 
instincts. 

Yet more can be done to enlist the game spirit on the side 
of righteousness within the home itself, not only through the 
actual games and plays appropriate at home, but through a 
determined application of the spirit of play to the prosaic 
duties of the day. Let us, for instance, organize into teams 
for dish-washing time and work for a record, night about. 
Which team can get the work done thoroughly and without 
accident in the shortest time? Let us have a “bee” at can- 
ning and pickling times. Let us make a party of mending 
and darning times while someone reads aloud. 

What we need is not so much a method as an attitude 
toward life, the attitude so eloquently preached by Steven- 
son: “Give us to go blithely about our business all this 
day.” It means greeting the gray morning lightheartedly, 
meeting “with laughter and kind faces, the petty round of 
irritating concerns and duties’; making a game of every 
day living. For those of us bred in Puritan tradition this 
attitude is not easy to acquire. A Scotch Presbyterian 
friend of mine tells me that when she first knew my family 
she was somewhat shocked at the lightness of the atmos- 
phere—‘the feeling,” she explained accusingly, “that you 
had to have a party every day!” Now it was just this 
“party every day” atmosphere which ultimately offset the 
charms of atmospheres like the Feelys’: the thrilling ogre 
game carried on night after night with a harum scarum 
young uncle who lurked on dark stairways and leaped out 
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from unexpected ambushes with appropriate ogre noises (a 
game not recommended for nervous infants) and later the 
gorgeous “verbarion” under the direction of a 
game-loving aunt. 


games ol 


games the 


as- 


HESE of verbarion illustrate very well 
possibilities of very simple devices. First, the 
sembled players collected about a large table, armed with 
paper and pencils. 
word 


The next thing was to agree upon a 
which meant considerable disputation, for it must 
not be too long or too short, it must not have too many 
repeated letters; it must have at least one e and was better 
for l’s and r’s. At last a word would be selected—let us 
say, “Ceremonial.” The object of the game was to see who 
could make the largest number of words out of the letters 
in ““Ceremonial.’’ The dictionary, somewhat the worse for 
the excited maulings of outraged contestants, was placed on 
the table; Auntie took up the watch with the second hand; 
at the word “Ready” all pencils were poised, and at the 
words “C— Begin” we all began frantically scribbling all 
the words we could discover beginning with “C.”’ Some of 
us were all for system—ce, cer, cem, cen, etc.; others worked 
helter skelter. At the end of three minutes, Auntie called 
“Time” and after that it would be cheating to add a word. 

We got our breath and numbered our words. The one 
with the most words began to read them aloud. When all 
had been read the player having the next longest list would 
add any words not given by the first reader and so on, each 
player checking up the proper credit for each word on his 
list. ‘Then the credits were counted and the winner was an- 
nounced. We played “for blood” with a vigor and an aban- 
don which were wholesome exercise for the very instincts 
which, if not satisfied, might have found less harmless 
outlets. Risk and activity are elements of most good games. 

The love of secrecy, too, can be used at home, particularly 
in the “surprises” that children love: ‘Taking turns in 
choosing the dessert and keeping it secret until the moment 
of its dramatic appearance, finding the new sweater at the 
breakfast table like a present, with a gay little verse. These 
add spice to the daily round. And when you never know 
what day you may come home from school to find a “sur- 
prise”’—a doll’s tea-table, say, under the tree in the back- 
yard set forth with lemonade and cookies—you don’t linger 
and look for excitement somewhere else. 


F we are wise, we shall see to it, too, that our children’s 
reading, and the movies and plays they see, furnish 
plenty of excitement of the wholesome kind. It is splendid 
fun, too, to act out bits from books and plays at home. The 
more spontaneously this is done the better, for labored 
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preparation is sure to take the heart out of dramatic play. 
Indeed, the whole business of putting spice into daily good 
behavior is hard for those who have grown up too thor- 
oughly, forgotten how to p!ay, and lost the light touch of 
youth. For nothing short of absolute sincerity will do—no 
heavy and ponderous attempt at sportiveness, no bland and 
smiling pretense. From these blunders we shall be preserved 
mainly by our sense of humor—a sense to be prayerfully 
cultivated in ourselves and our children as one of the finest 
means of seasoning dull days—the power to see the play- 
like incongruities and unexpectednesses lurking all about 
us ready to send forth their shafts of laughter. The jokes 
and funny stories saved for the family table, the raciness of 
sister's comment on the teacher who “picked for Romeo the 
only long-haired girl in the class,” Junior’s imitation of the 
minister trying to understand the difference between 
“spiffy” and “spoofy” by way of keeping close to boy life— 
these are the sparkles that give zest to the wine of daily 
family living. 

And we shall not stop with the joy of play. We shall 
begin betimes to initiate our children into the real spice of 
decent living—the joy of work, of enlisting in the mighty 
battle against the forces of darkness. We can begin away 
back in baby days with the fun of conquering a food preju- 
dice, of learning at last to eat spinach without a fuss, even 
to like it. We can put the joy of battle into Junior’s struggle 
with his algebra and Sister’s daily bouts at practicing. We 
can get a real thrill over the codperative family project, the 
attempt to save enough from the month’s expenses to buy 
the desired victrola records or take the vacation trip to the 
country. 

We may even begin to develop that love for the game 
of making a better world, which is one of the highest of 
human delights. In girls particularly, we need to work for 
this, as women are still so unused to finding thrills in com- 
munity activities. Not long ago, in listening to Judge 
Florence Allen’s stirring story of how she had to work and 
plot to circumvent the prejudice that would debar a woman 
from the rights accorded to men judges. I was impressed 
not only with the magnificent work she was doing, but with 
the superlative quality of the fun she was having while 
doing it. The same superlative quality of fun stands out in 
the life stories of Anna Howard Shaw, Susan B. Anthony, 
and Elizabeth Cady Stanton in the great fight for suffrage. 
What woman, having felt that supreme exaltation, could 
cet a thrill out of a bridge tea? 

If we can once awaken in our children this sacred joy 
of battling for a better world, we have armed them with 
weapons against which the devil and all his hosts are 
powel less. 
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Weighing and measuring is the first step in 
determining a child’s physical condition 
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HEN you and I went to school’ no one ever 

dreamed that some day teachers would share the 

parents’ responsibility in the building of strong- 
bodied children. But it is so. Of course, the new school 
program is largely the result of the shifting of the em- 
phasis from cure to prevention. “Keep the babies well,” 
or “Don’t let the children get sick,” is the keynote to-day 
in home and schoolroom alike. But the teachers are in a 
better position to hear the good news of scientific discoveries 
bearing on health and to spread the gospel, although it is 
in the home that it must be applied and the health habits 
established and practiced. The teachers have found it 
decidedly worth while to take on this new burden, since good 
mental work cannot be had from children harassed with 
physical defects. Again we discover, with new emphasis, 
that a healthy body is necessary to a sound mind. 

You will remember the old custom of marking the chil- 
dren’s height on the door jamb, and the interest of the 
whole family in recording how much a child gained from 
birthday to birthday. That mark on the door jamb is no 
longer a matter of mere pride. School children are now 
carefully measured twice a year and weighed once a month, 
since the “weight for height” figures are one of the best 
general checks we have on a child’s normal growth and 
development. 

Specialists who have studied measurements of thousands 
of children have devised a table whereby the average weight 
for height and age can be ascertained for any child. Though 
there is a slight difference of opinion as to which of the 
several tables are most satisfactory, the Baldwin-Wood 
table is based upon sufficiently thoughtful research to war- 
rant the general acceptance accorded it. The table is so 
simple and so definite that even children can find their 
“place” on it; scarcely a classroom in America to-day is 
without a copy of this valuable index. It is not enough for 
boys and girls to grow tall; they must also fill out.. Perhaps 


Is Your Child’s Health Threatened 
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By Your 
Indifference ? 


Wise parents will welcome 
every opportunity to keep 
their children above par. 
Check up your impression 
of their physical condition 
with the standards of the 
school authorities 


By SatLy Lucas JEAN 


Consultant in Health Education 


you have had one of those report cards telling you that Ruth 
weighs so much for her height and age and she should weigh 
more or less. Every child should gain steadily, and if he 
does not gain there is some reason, which you should ascer- 
tain with the help of your physician. ‘The scale does not 
tell the whole story, but it is a guide of great importance. 
Dr. L. Emmett Holt, the great children’s specialist, who was 
very influential in developing the campaign to have edu- 
cators share with parents the responsibility for the health 
of children, said this: 

“It is not my belief that the weighing and measuring of 
children can ever in any way take the place of a general 
physical examination as a basis for determining health or 
illness—and I know of no one who would suggest this— 
but it is the first step in determining a child’s physical 
condition. It is of the greatest value and is constantly 
used by physicians who work among children, and more 
and more by those who work among adults.” 


Habit Formation is Important 


No one wants his children to be anything but superbly 
well, with rosy cheeks, sparkling eyes and well-rounded 
bodies. But such children do not just happen. Though 
all boys and girls do not have the dreaded children’s 
diseases, they may be far from the fine physical develop- 
ment that parents desire for their offspring. 

The kind of room in which children sleep, their play, 
the sort and amount of food they eat, the water they drink, 
its quantity and quality, their bathing, teeth cleaning and 
the home atmosphere, all play a part in developing the 
body of a child; and many of these factors depend upon 
habit formation. 

Think back a little, and you will perhaps remember your 
struggles to impress upon a little child the necessity of 
some law of decency or health, and of your dismal failures 
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until the child became a member of a group (the nursery 
school, kindergarten or first grade) and how the victory 
was won for you. The child returned home triumphant, 
proclaiming, “I drink milk now. All the boys do.” 


Public Opinion Even Sells Carrots 


One of my friends had endeavored to impress upon her 
five-year-old son, through every means known to her, the 
importance of having and using a handkerchief. Her 
entreaties, her smiles, indeed her words, seemed to fall 
upon stony ground until the first day of school when he 
came home, evidently needing a handkerchief, and pro- 
claiming, ““Mudder, I must take a handkerchief to school. 
Teacher savs all nice little boys have a handkerchief.” 








Courtesy of the National Dairy Council 
When prevention takes the place of cure the death rate 
of chiidren begins to fall 


The idea had taken root in the mind of that child for the 
first time and the foundation of a habit had been laid. 

A little girl of seven who scorned green vegetables asked 
at the lunch table for a second helping of carrots saying, 
“I have to eat lots of that stuff now or my row won't get 
a gold star on the board.” All parents will recall similar 
instances, indicating classroom influence, the force of public 
opinion upon the child. 

The modern school health program endeavors to assist 
parents in the establishment of health habits before the 
child is old enough to understand the reason why, using 
methods suited to the child’s age. The imaginative appeal 
has been most successful with little people; the Health 
Fairy has played a very real part in the mind of the child. 
Who would not want to please a fairy? Santa Claus is 
not the only being worthy of adoration. 

Ihe afternoon nap becomes an entirely new adventure 
when you lie still with closed eyes because you are going 
to be allowed, if you nap, to place a brick in the fairy’s 
house next day. The fact that the brick is red paper to 
cardboard house in the back of the 
schoolroom does not affect the case; a motive with pleasant 
associations has been supplied, and so even the act of lying 
still becomes of interest. 


Make the Essentials the Rules of the Game 


Ihe older children are impressed with the importance 
of health habits h teaching suited to their years, 


be pasted upon a 


through 
but all effective health teaching is based upon the belief 
that the subject must be related to the child’s own life, and 
that there is little value in health teaching unless it is 
possible for the daily lessons to be practiced. There is a 
great gap between knowledge and practice, so to insure 
action the child’s interest is aroused and stimulated in 
addition to informing him of desirable practices. 

There are few parents in this country who are not aware 
of the essentials of health and usually are eager to see 








that their children have an opportunity to observe habits 
of health, but there is a haziness as to the relative impor- 
tance of this habit or that. Washing the face, for instance, 
is, of course, desirable, but much less important than the 
thorough washing of hands or going to bed early. We 
seldom see school children with dirty faces, but we fre- 
quently find seven- eight- nine- and ten-year-olds out at 
nine o'clock at night, or later, and yet the average parent 
would be more likely to apologize for a dirty face than to 
explain the late hour. 

Because teachers, too, had to some extent undervalued 
some habits and overvalued others, the “Rules of the 
Game” were devised: 


Take a bath more than once a week. 

Brush the teeth at least once a day. 

Sleep long hours with windows open. 

Drink as much milk as possible, but no coffee or tea. 
Eat vegetables or fruit every day. 

Drink at least four glasses of water a day. 
lay part of every day out of doors. 

Have a bowel movement every day. 

These, as you see, are not all the laws of health but 
cover the great essential health habits. 


Medical Inspection Checks Up 


The modern school health program does much more than 
stress health habits; indeed in many instances this is the 
part of the program which has least attention as there are 
some districts in this great country of ours, even now, in 
which the children’s health is considered to be the school 
doctor’s business alone. All intelligent parents know that 
this is not true; medical inspection, though of vital impor- 
tance, can only call attention to defects which should be 
remedied—adenoids, enlarged tonsils, eye strain, impor- 
tance of immunization, etc. Classroom instruction and the 
establishment of health habits cannot alone insure a 
healthy child, nor can the removal of physical defects do 
so, although both are important. 

In some schools mothers are present at the examination 
of their children, benefitting by the advice of the school 
doctor as well as by a conference with the nurse and 
teachers. If you are one of the fortunate people who live 
in a community where parents are notified of the school 
doctor’s proposed visit, you know how simple and reason- 
able it all is: The child, the doctor, the school nurse and 
the teacher gather with the mother so that their knowledge 
may be pooled for the child’s benefit. The child’s clothes 
are slipped off behind a screen and a sheet placed so that 
only the part of the body being examined will be exposed. 
It requires a very short period but insures a knowledge of 
defects and irregularities requiring attention. And from 
this point the parents must “carry on” if the child is to 
benefit. 

Such a plan is ideal and the method will soon be adopted 
in all schools. An examination by a physician in school is 
an important part of the health program, but unless the 
child is undressed the doctor is necessarily limited to a 
superficial examination. 

Environment plays a big part in the school health pro- 
gram and, with the increased improvement in the construc- 
tion of school buildings, wide halls, windows properly 
placed, movable desks, water fountains, clean toilets, etc., 
are now being provided, but facilities for washing hands 
still lag far behind. Is it not worse than useless to teach 
children in the classroom and at home to wash their hands 
and then send them to a school toilet where there is not 
sufficient hot water, soap and towels with which to practice 
what is preached? 

This is to some extent a question of expenditure, but 
having clean hands is one of the most important means of 
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preventing the spread of disease. Enough said. Parents 
do want their children to be free from disease and to have 
strong bodies, and when they realize the necessity for this 
improvement, adequate equipment to insure health prac- 
tices surely will be forthcoming. 


Milk in Its Social and Literary Aspects 


Milk drinking is another phase of the progressive school 
health program. Not only does it teach children to like the 
taste of milk, but it also furnishes them extra nourishment 
which some children require and by which all are bene- 
fitted. Again there are difficulties if space does not permit 
a satisfactory room for this purpose, but the classroom 
affords a place for the children to be seated and good or- 
ganization makes it possible for the pupils to serve and 
clean up litter afterwards without the slightest disadvantage 
to the class using the room later. 

No one who has been privileged to see milk served in 
school can forget the social atmosphere created by bottles 
of milk and straws with children in animated discussion 
as to which one can most slowly consume the contents of 
the bottle. This goal is encouraged by teachers who know 
milk is more easily digested when sipped rather than 
gulped, the practice all too often allowed at home. 

In some schools the accounts for the milk service are 
handled by the bookkeeping and arithmetic classes, thus 
relating, in a very real way, the health practice with school 
work. The glass of milk takes on a new significance when 
even adolescent youth hears, in history or physical geog- 
raphy class, of the marvelous adventures which lie behind 
the milk delivered daily at his door. 

A campaign has been launched to wipe out diphtheria 
by 1930. Diphtheria, that dreaded disease, which not only 
carried off thousands of children, but left physical defects 
for life of a most troublesome nature, is really to be done 
away with! It seems too good to be true, but eminent au- 
thorities are convinced that by giving anti-toxin to all chil- 
dren the scourge can be eliminated, and a date less than 
five years hence has been set for this accomplishment. 

So when a card comes to you requesting permission to 
immunize your child against diphtheria, sign your name 
with a prayer of thanksgiving that your child is safe from 
that disease, at least, and that you have helped bring nearer 
the day when all children will be so protected. 


When Home Folks Are Deaf or Backward Looking 


The schools are doing their part and parents are recog- 
nizing this new factor in the effect upon their children, but 
the entire school program depends upon the codperation 
of the home with the school. A thin, pale girl of thirteen 
brought home, some time ago, a school doctor’s notifica- 
tion card suggesting that she be taken to their family 
physician for a thorough physical examination. The mother 
was somewhat worried, but the father scorned the idea of 
anything being the matter with his child, who loved parties, 
and was doing well in high school. He clinched the 
matter by saying he was skinny like that when he was her 
age. The results in this case were disastrous, as the child 
had a severe case of malnutrition due to an improperly 
balanced diet and insufficient sleep. The result was loss 
of school for a year later and probably a permanently 
impaired constitution. 

Again, children need encouragement to practice special 
habits which the teacher is stressing, and a word one way 
or the other sways the child. A boy of ten, anxious to play 
on one of the school teams, reported that the physical in- 
structor had said he must gain weight, and extra sleep was 
necessary as well as milk and green vegetables. The mother 


agreed and father did not object, but neither of them helped 
the chiJd carry out his instructions. When he did not 
make the team, whose fault was it? 

The “good news” of the school health program of the 
United States has spread around the globe, and parents in 
every country know of the remarkable endeavors of edu- 
cators to develop an all-round program which will insure 
a healthful régime and environment for all children, but 
parents cannot slumber or rest until a full health program 
is in operation in every school. This can only be accom- 
plished through the codperation of adults in the community, 
the creat.ng of public opinion through which all things 
are made possible. 

Groups of parents have been organized to assist in mak- 
ing the schools their children attend more nearly ideal, and 
splendid results have been attained, but this does not relieve 
the parents of their responsibility for co6peration with their 
own children’s teachers. 

Not only a healthful environment and an opportunity to 
practice health habits in school, but a full health régime 
at home, at school, and on the playground is essential if 
strong, healthy, vigorous adults are to be built. 

Habits are formed through repetition day after day and 
should be associated in the child’s mind happily. Too much 
of our instruction in the past has been of a negative nature. 
The keynote today is not “If you do thus and so you will 
be sick,” but rather, “If you want to be as some one of your 
ideal figures—either the baseball player, the statesman, the 
fashionable lady or the fine professional woman—do thus 
and so.” 

The attitude of the parents toward the health of their 
children is an important factor in the development of 
healthy living as well as the creating of a healthful environ- 
ment at home and at school. 

The school doctor, the school nurse, the specialist in 
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The pursuit of health may be made a glorious adventure 


physical education and home economics, the teacher and 
even the school janitor, who controls the air the children 
breathe and the cleanliness of the building in which they 
spend nearly half their waking hours, all combine to sur- 
round the child with a circle of safety. 

Let us give every child a knowledge of health, a desire 
for health, and the means of developing a healthy body and 
a healthy mind. 

The school is doing its part! Are you, as parents, doing 
yours ? 
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A Call 


on Santa Claus 


By 
MINNETTA SAMMIS LEONARD 


Author of ‘‘Best Toys for Children 
and Their Selection’ 


N our town, Mrs. Roe and all the little Roes are 

thinking and dreaming of nothing but Christmas 
and as a first taste of festivity they set off excitedly to 
see the old saint, Santa Claus. 

“IT want Santa Claus to give me a doll,” declares 
small Betty Roe, as she settles her plump little seli 
beside her mother in the trolley car. 

“And I want a toboggan,” puts in her brother of 
eight—‘‘a big one, bigger’n Billy Green’s.” 

“Santa Claus has got to bring me skates or I won't 
like him,” adds Thomas Roe, the in-between member 
of the family. 

All the way into town on the trolley car the con- 
versation continues. What they want, what they are 
going to get, what demands they will make upon Santa 
Claus is the theme uppermost in the minds of the 
little Roes. 

It is a common theme. Most children indulge in it 
from the first of November on. 


RS. ROE laughs at her brood. It seems per- 

fectly natural to her that they should be ab- 
sorbed in expectations of what they are to receive on 
Christmas—perfectly natural and even convenient for 
her. Does it not give her a perfectly good opportunity 
to drive home by means of threats or promises certain 
matters of discipline? 


Bobby, the eldest of the three, insists on kicking the 


seat of the trolley. It is probably a manifestation of 
sheer excitement with him, but it imperils the comfort of 
the little old lady who sits beside him, and he has already 
smeared mud from his rubbers on his sister’s white 
stockings. 

“Stop that Tommy,” his mother interjects. 

The swinging and kicking continue. 

“Stop that, you naughty boy, or Santa Claus wont 
bring you a single thing.” 

Bobby immediately is quiet. 

It is so convenient to have a threat like this up one’s 
Mrs. Roe’s expression says as plainly as words. 
Of course the efficacy of the threat may wear off by fre- 
quent repetition, but so far it is very successful. 

At last the long journey on the trolley is over and, 
beaming with excitement, the little Roes are hustled 
through traffic into the crowded store and up into the 
wonderland of the toy department. And there, at the en- 
trance to his snowhouse behind which are tethered his 


sleeve, 
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Christmas is coming and Santa Claus will reign supreme in 
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Out of the mass and variety of tovs 


reindeer and sled, stands none other than dear old Santa 
Claus himself. 

“How d’ye do, how d’ye do, children?” he greets them, 
holding out his hands. 

The little Roes stand gazing up silently at him 

“Got anything for us?” Bobby, the eldest, finally puts 
their common thought into words. . 

Santa Claus reaches into his pack and produces three 
small packages. The little Roes tear them open while 
their mother stands by. 

“Gee, it’s only a little bit of a thing,” announces Bobby 
disgustedly as he holds up a miniature truck. His dis- 
appointment is echoed by the others. And turning their 
backs on Santa Claus, they plunge into the maze of toys. 

“T want this. Mamma, I want this!” Their insistent 
young voices shrill. 


INCE Santa Claus can be called on for gifts without 
\J end, they see no reason why they should not select 
as much as they want from the stock of toys. They have 
They 


come with the idea of getting everything thev desire 
go home with greedy hopes of many desirable gifts. 




















toy department. 


Of course the children are going to see him 





displayed by the stores, what will we choose, what principles will guide us in our selection? 


Mrs. Henry lives in our town, too. And Mrs. Henry 
also takes her children to visit Santa Claus in the toy 
department. But before they go certain things are un- 
derstood. 


IRST of all, as the toys belong to the storekeeper and 

are injured by handling, they must be enjoyed without 
touching. Next, the expedition is not for getting but 
for enjoying things that are to be had by many boys 
and girls at Christmas. 

When Santa Claus greets the little Henrys they are 
far too excited to speak, but when he produces a tiny toy 
for each of them they find their voices. 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Santa Claus,” they pipe in chorus, 
and Santa Claus on his part is heard to remark: 

“Nice children. 

The small Henrys are examining toys to see whether 
any of them can be made at home. Of course no one 
could possibly buy all the things he wants. They have 
learned that already. But they have also learned that it 
is quite possible to make perfectly delightful playthings 


Sensible mother!”’ 


right at home. This visit to the toy department gives them 
countless ideas for home-made playthings. 

It is not hard for the understanding to predict with 
some degree of accuracy the kind of young people these 
children will grow up to be. The little Roes are learning 
very early to expect novelty, excitement, change. They are 
not likely to be satisfied for long with one or two toys and 
to get the full value from these. They envy any child in 
the neighborhood who has more playthings or a more ex- 
pensive toy than they and will no doubt use all their 
persuasive powers to get Mr. Roe to buy them costly toys 
too, 

In these earliest years, when children are forming habits 
of mind which will govern them all their lives, the wise 
parent will see that they acquire a wholesome sense of 
true values. This means that parents must have definite 
standards for themselves. In selecting books and 
from the bewildering mass that is found at Christmas time, 
these standards must guide them 

Just a toy? Industry, perseverance, carefulness, true 
creative ability and joy may be developed through the 
proper choice and proper use of toys. 


toys 








She Did It 
ADAMI 


Choosing presents for our very 

own friends and family is a 

joyous responsibility when one 
is very young 





Packages are hard 
to wrap, but she 
does it ail herself 
and, at last, with a 
long strong pull, 
red ribbons are tied 


Who knows better 

than a very small per 

son what should 

make a Christmas 

stocking bulge from 
top to toe 
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Trimming the tree is 
half the fun of 


Christmas and the rf 
children are happiest ‘ 

when they do it all 

themselves. Long fes- 

toons of curly pop- ? 


corn strung by small 
Patient fingers make 
any tree gay 
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he hangs the Knock at the door 

Christmas tree and walk in with 
gifts and a Merry 

Christmas for all 
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HE. old Bascom house fairly sang with Christmas 

Laurel wreathed the gate posts and spread green 

boughs in prodigality above the latch. A great 
fat wreath, lavishly tied in the brightest satin, swung 
on the front door, and a sprig of mistletoe peeped wickedly 
from the mail-box. Each window bore its scarlet token, 
with the candles all ready to invite the carollers on Christ- 
mas Eve. From around the house a cheerful sound of 
hammer and nails announced to all the world that the 
Christmas tree was being mounted, on its green-painted 
standard. 

Father Bascom was as busy as you could wish—tap- 
ping, sawing, planing, balancing, standing off to look. 
Every now and then he stepped to the side window and 
tapped and said, “Mother, I wish you’d come out here 
just a minute.” Then you would hear the oven door 
slam, or the rolling pin laid down, and Mother Bascom 
would step briskly across the floor and fling the back 
door open. And then—then you might understand why 
Father Bascom had to have her advice so often. 

Of course, Mother Bascom herself was a treat for an\ 
one, with her bright blue eyes and hair as snowy as her 
great full-skirted white apron. Her pink cheeks and 
Christmas smile were as cheery decorations as any about 
the house. But there was more. Along with her, from 
that wide-open kitchen door, billowed a cloud of tan 
talizing fragrance, an uproarious cloud that was sage 
and onion dressing, and pumpkin pies with powdered 
cinnamon, and mince pies, and cranberry jelly, plum 
pudding, chocolate cake, nasturtium seed chili-sauce and 
fruit-cake and nuts and raisins. Oh, one grand and 
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“Twas the Night 


Eve. They had 
children and _ three 
But Mother 


and Father Bascom 


Christmas 
four 
grandchildren. 
sat by 
their hearthstone alone 


glorious smell of all good things together, which mingled 
with the verdant breath of pine and holly and altogether 
was the breath of all Christmases, past, present and to 
come. 

Father Bascom took in a great breath of it, and then 
another, and Mother, who had known him well for forty 
vears, twinkled as she saw him. 

“I made you a saucer pie,” 
it’s ready to take out.” 

She disappeared for a moment, and then was back 
again with a delicious sample of good things to come— 
a flaky, crisp morsel of perfect pie crust filled with golden, 
sugary pumpkin. A feathery dust of spice powdered its 
creamy surface. Its perfume warmed the heart. 

“You eat half,” invited Father Bascom, taking a 
on the back step. 


“T’ll see if 


she tempted. 


seat 


‘TF UST a taste of crust,” temporized Mother Bascom, 

sharing his step. She wrapped one arm in her apron 
against the frosty December air, nibbled with an air 
of assumed uncertainty, and smiled broadly when she 
finished. 


“I’ve made six of everything,’ she beamed. “My, isn’t 
it nice to have a big family!” 
She counted them over with a little thrill. Big John, 


the eldest son, with Father Bascom’s eyes and smile, and 
Jean, his wife, and their children, little Jack and Jeanie, 
and a baby for the old high-chair John had used. Harry 
and Margaret—their places would be vacant this year, 
and Mother’s heart gave a tiny throb as she thought of 
that would come so soon. Edith, the 


the news soon, SO 












Before Christmas 


By 
= ALICE BOOTH Ss 


Illustration by Otto Schmidt 


stay-at-home daughter, the comfort of Mother Bascom’s 
life; and Dick, still a boy in college, a happy-go-lucky 
youngster whose cheer lit up the old house like a flame. 

“Pretty nice tree, Mother?” begged Father Bascom. 

“It’s the most beautiful tree we have ever had,” praised 
Mother Bascom, as she did every year. “And how 
straight and fine you’ve made it stand! I always did 
like a man to be clever with his hands.” 

Father Bascom finished the pie and rose—not without 
a slight creaking of his joints. He did not build Christ 
mas tree standards every day. 

“We'll need a big tree this year,” he said. “Even 
with Harry and Margaret away, there’ll be more than 
we ever had before—’ 

He stopped. A telegraph boy rounded the corner of 
the house, whistling cheerily. Mother Bascom turned 
pale. Margaret was far away in the hospital waiting for 
the event that would bring another grandchild to the 
old home. That was why Harry and Margaret would 
not come for Christmas this year. 

Father Bascom assumed a composure he did not feel. 





‘‘@ “IVE it here, young man,” he said. “Sign—where ?” 

J He traced his name with a stubby pencil that seemed 
never to have known anything but teeth as sharpener and 
opened it with fingers that hurried just a bit. 

“Why, why—” breathed Mother, looking over his arm. 
“Oh, Father, isn’t that dreadful! It means Jean and 
John can’t come, either—and all the children—and I 
had everything ready—and the feather-beds made down 
on the attic chamber floor—and their presents—” 

“Oh, that’s too bad!” said Father Bascom slowly. 
“But don’t worry, Mother. Remember when Edith had 
the measles, how comical she was—and how she cried 
when John laughed at her poor little spotty face? Jack 
will be all right, Mother. You see, they say it is a very 
light case.” 

But Mother Bascom could not be comforted. Five of 
her guests had vanished—with only the flash of a yellow 
sheet of paper for farewell. She read the long telegram 
over: 


JACK NOT WELL FOR DAY OR TWO Stop DocToR SAYS 
MEASLES Stop LIGHT CASE STOP WE CANNOT LEAVE 
HIM Stop LOVE TO ALL STOP WILL COME LAST WEEK 
IN JANUARY—IF OTHER TWO DO NOT CATCH IT STOP 

JEAN AND JOHN 


There it was—five beds unused—five gifts ungiven 
—two boards out of the table. Little Jack’s soft little 
hand not to hold Grandpa’s tight while he waited for 
the old folding doors to swing back and disclose the tree 
on Christmas morning. Big John’s broad shoulders not 
to swing through the old front door. Jean’s gentle voice 
not to sound in Mother’s ears, telling all the daily happen 
ings that are a woman’s epic deeds—talk of Big John 
and little Jack, of Jeanie. Baby’s yellow curls not to 
rest in the crook of Grandma’s arm, as she rocked in a 
stubby old chair that all her own children knew. Little 
Jeanie’s big brown eyes not to grow big in wonder at 
the stories Grandpa told of Santa Claus, and reindeer, 


and the land of playing lights, where the Far North smiles 
in splendor. 

Of course, Mother Bascom could not be comforted— 
of course not! 

A great tear was in each of her brave blue eyes. She 
held Father’s arm, and he patted her, until a faint sug 
gestion of a scorchy smell sent her trotting into the house 
in all haste with a horrified cry of: 

“Oh, my pies!” 

It was hard, reflected Father Bascom, puffing as he 
shouldered his tree and planted one foot after the other, 
firmly, laboriously, permanently, it seemed—on _ each 
broad step. There ought to be children on Christmas, to 
make it a family, he summed it up as he crossed the 
wide-planked porch. Only three grandchildren, and they 
could not be here. But next year there would be four 
Margaret’s and Harry’s next year— 

Father Bascom set the tree down on the porch and 
took both hands to open the kitchen door 


HE row of pies sat in triumphant state, enthroned on 
the long, old scrubbed kitchen table. A bowl of cran- 
berry preserves, on the broad window-sill, caught th 
last rav of sinking sun. But where was Mother? H 
heard her voice from the front hall—talking—then 
silence—then her voice again. Father carried the tre 
through with him, and stopped to listen at her shoulder. 
“Yes, Dick. Yes, this is Mother . I thought vou'd 
be here by this time . . . What? Why, yes, dear 
I think it will be lovely for you to stay for the dance. 
I’ll leave the front door unlocked. Your room’s all ready 
Oh, no! You know I don’t mind I’m glad 
you're going to have such a nice time . Good-by, dear 
Good-by.”’ 
Father Bascom gathered his tree and departed to the 
parlor. Mother Bascom sat where she was. Dick not 
coming until the daybreak special. But then he would 


be home until after New Year’s. And college dance 
were so sweet and so tragic and so joyous that it seemed 
as if one dance missed would end the world. There 


was a girl, too, to hold Dick. Mother Bascom knew 
the picture, and the heavy gray letters that came when 
ever Dick was at home. 
She got up with a sigh that turned suddenly to a 
smile. Father Bascom was calling from the parlor. 
‘Mother, I wish you’d come and take a look at this.” 
The tree was placed—a straight, perfect, sweet-smell- 
ing balsam that touched green bough tips to every pane 
of the square old bay window, and brushed the ceiling 
with its topmost branch. Mother came to stand by Father. 
“Dick staying for the dance?” he asked unnecessarily. 
Mother nodded, instantaneous in Dick’s defense. “It’s 
the last of the term,” she said. “And probably he is 
taking Helen—I wouldn’t have him miss it—”’ 


HE got out her handkerchief and mopped suspiciously, 
J as the old front door swung open into the hallway, and 
a bright-checked girl, Mother Bascom’s own daughter, 
came in. A man followed her—a long, tall, easy-smiling, 
slow-speaking chap of forty-odd. 

“Happy Christmas Eve,” he offered. 

Edith ran to her mother and kissed her on both 
cheeks. 

“We have something to tell you,” she said, smiling, 
blushing, her lips trembling, eyes shining. 

“Tom and I—” 

“Edith and I—” they both spoke at the same moment, 

~are engaged. For a Christmas gift. To each other!”’ 

If it was a surprise, they met it bravely. Tom and 
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Father Bascom shook hands gravely, seriously, with the 
air of consolidating an alliance of their own. Mother 
Bascom and Edith were talking and laughing both at 
once. 

It was Mother who recovered herself first. 

“My goodness!” she exclaimed, “it’s pitch dark out- 
side and not a light burning. We haven’t had any 
supper either. Goodness, what have I been thinking 
about!” 

And she bustled out into her kitchen so engrossed in 
thinking of Edith and Tom—Tom and Edith, that no one 
but a cook such as Mother could ever have turned out such 
a supper. 

It was ready in no time and not even new romance 
could keep the lovers from its excellence. Mother and 
Father, Edith and Tom, there they sat—the old, the new— 
life beginning, life ending. 

The dishes were cleared away in no time, and a great 
fire was snapping on the hearth. 


“ E’RE going to do three things tonight,” said Edith, 
with a smile, and a glance, and a beam at Tom. 

“We're going to walk up to the top of Meade’s hill, and 
see the Christmas Eve moon come up—and then we're 
going to stop at the church—and help a bit with the decorat- 
ing—and—and—sit and think a bit—together. And then 
we're going out to sing carols.”’ 

“All right, dear,” said Mother. “Wear your heavy rub- 
bers. Good-by, Tom.” 

‘““Good-by, Mother,” said Tom, stooping to kiss her. 

“Don’t wait up for us,” called Edith from the hall. 

“Good-by.” 

““Good-by!” 

From the doorstep Father and Mother waved to them 
until they turned the corner, then turned back to the wel- 
come blaze. Chairs invited them on either side of the 
hearth. The old clock ticked a welcome, as it had ticked 
for forty years. 

Mother’s white curls bowed a little. 

Christmas Eve. Four children. Three grandchildren. 
She wanted them each one, but she and Father sat by their 
fire alone. 

With a grating sound, Father scraped his chair over 
beside hers. “Don’t you mind,” he said. “Don’t set so 
much importance on those children. You just worry about 
me, that’s enough.” 

Mother looked up at him. “I ought to be ashamed,” she 
apologized. ‘‘We’ll have two of them tomorrow—and Tom 
But—Father—this is the first Christmas Eve we’ve ever 
been alone—just you and I—the first since the year we 
were married, that is.” 

The old man straightened in his chair. 

“We were alone that first Christmas,” he said. “And 
I don’t guess anybody was ever happier to be alone. Do 
you remember how we lit the fire with a sprig of holly?” 

“And do you remember my blue dress and the mistletoe 
in my hair?” smiled Mother. 

“We hung our stockings right here,” Father took up the 
tale. “I believe we’ve used the same nails ever since, for 
the children.” 

“The children—” Mother’s voice dropped low. 

Father reached over for her hand, “Now, look here, 
Mother—let’s get this straight. Forty years ago we liked 
nothing better than to be alone. Why can’t wa enjoy it 
now ?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” wondered Mother Bascom vaguely. 
“T think I’ve just got used to having a family around.” 


‘ 








‘You had a family around you before we got married,” 
reasoned Father Bascom. “And we spent most of our time 
figuring out how we could get away from them and be 
together. We didn’t even go home that first Christmas, 
because we wanted Christmas in our own house together. 
And now—now—our own children are going to like their 
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own homes better. Let’s you and I get interested in each 
other, Mother. The children, we will just consider as 
company. From now on, you and I are the family.” 

Mother Bascom shot him a sidelong glance from her 
shrewd blue eyes. ‘That is a wonderful idea, Father,” she 
said. Her tone was warm, it did not match her eyes. But 
at least it indicated why Father Bascom was still calling 
her to come and look at things, after forty years. She 
drifted off into a haze of old remembrances, but suddenly 
got up and walked to the door with, “I'll get the apples 
and the drop cookies.” It was her tribute. 

She came back with a great yellow bowl of crisp red 
apples, a deep plate of brown, toothsome morsels fairly 
bursting with nuts and raisins, and her favorite, yellow- 
handled paring knife, worn down to half its old-time thick- 
ness by forty years of sharpening. 

She peeled and cut in quarters, and Father’s hand went 
out as regularly and as eagerly as if he had been little 
Jack himself. And Mother cut and pared and quartered, 
while he told old stories that had mellowed through the 
years, and Mother laughed, and he laughed, until the apples 
were set aside, and the cookies finished. 

It was very quiet. The fire snapped busily, and both 
heads had nodded to a gentle doze when the telephone bell 
shrilled through the house—a bell that pealed and rang as 
if all the angels were chiming in its message. Mother was 
there before Father had remembered where he was. Even 
as he rose from his chair, he heard Mother’s voice—hur- 
ried, sweet 

““Yes—yes, Harry—This is Mother 
I am so happy—a girl?—And Margaret? 

She nodded, satisfied. “‘Here’s Father. You tell him 
about it.” 

Over the wire came Harry’s voice. 

“Father ?—Good news—The baby’s a girl—Margaret’s 
fine—I’m too happy to talk 2 

“God bless you!” boomed Father’s happy voice. “God 
bless you all! You’re a family man, now.” 

“Oh,” cried Mother, as he hung up, “you said it, your- 
self. Don’t you know it? But you did know it all the 
time! It isn’t a family without the children. ie 














oh, my dear boy! 


” 








ATHER’S big arm went about her shoulders, his face 
still beaming with the news he had just heard. “I guess 
you’re right, Mother,” he said. 

The sound of voices rose in the night. Together they 
hurried to the front door, and flung it wide. On the broad 
doorstep they stopped, and waited. Stars shone like dia- 
monds in the Christmas Eve sky. The world was still! 
Mother laid her hand on the sturdy door post. Her door. 
The door of her home. Forty years ago she had come here 
with this man beside her. Together they had kept this 
home as one tends a beloved altar. There they had brought 
to manhood and womanhood—their family. 

Song was coming down the street—caroling—voices sweet 
in a good old hymn the world had loved for centuries of 
Christmas joy and worship. Edith’s voice was in that 
chorus—Tom’s—coming home. 

Far off under that sapphire sky were Jean and John— 
and their little three—far away but surely close, close, heart 
touching heart across the miles. 

And over there, far to the east, under some bright star, 
Harry and Margaret—and their child, come to the world 
on Christmas Eve. 

“Unto us a child is born. 
on the sweet old words. 

And to her swept a tide of golden melody from the 
carollers. “Glory be to God in the Highest!” 


.”’ Mother’s voice faltered 
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«x The Thompson Twins » 
Talk Things 
Over 


faeces Christmas was still 
some weeks off, it was the main 
subject for conversation with the 
twins, Bob and Sally Thompson, 
aged twelve. 

“What do you want for Christ- 
mas?” Sally had opened their dis- 
cussion on this particular afternoon 
with her usual question. 

Her brother looked up from his 
laborious work of threading a leather 
lacing into a badly damaged foot- 
ball and regarded her with practical 
young eyes. 

“It’s not what you want, but what 
people give you,” her brother com- 
mented caustically. “I want lots of 
things, but what I’ll get is—oh, you 
know.”’ 

“Neckties,” Sally responded 
promptly. “Of course. And I'll 
get handkerchiefs.” 

“What do you think I overheard 
Mother saying?” Bob’s voice was 
tinged with horror. “I heard her mention something 
about ‘nice warm underwear for Christmas.’ Can you 
imagine it?” 

“Aunt Mary gave me goloshes last year,” Sally’s tone 
was one of long-remembered sadness. 

“Isn’t it terrible for them to go and spend their money 
that way when there are so many things we really need?” 

“Like hockey skates,” said Sally. “I want hockey skates 
just dreadfully. Almost every other girl I know has them. 
Seems as if I just couldn’t stand it if I have to go on 
wearing those old clamp skates again this year.” 

“T want skiis,” put in Bob. “Nobody knows how I 
want skiis. But when I talk about them, Mother says they 
would give me too much of a chance to break my neck and 





Dad says, ‘What next?’ Gee, seems 
as though I’d die if I didn’t have 
skiis!” 

“That’s the way I feel about the 
skates,”’ Sally agreed. 

“If they only knew Low we felt! 
But they don’t. I want skiis as bad 
as Mother wants a dining-room rug, 
only I can’t make her see it.”’ 

“Older folks are so funny!” Sally 
ran her hand through her closely 
cropped hair with a gesture of de- 
spair. “Take them and their pres- 
ents. Mother loves to have people 
give her things to wear. Dad wants 
books and smoking things, and he 
doesn’t seem to care how many neck- 
ties he gets. And just because they 
like those things they think we'll 
like clothes and ‘practical things’ 
too.” 

There was silence for a few 
moments while Bob and Sally pon- 
dered upon the inexplicable vagaries 
of adults. It was Sally who broke the silence. 

“What are we going to give Mother and Daddy?” she 
asked in a deeply concerned voice. 

“Hard to tell,” Bob admitted. “Last year Mother acted 
kind of funny about that lovely green vase we bought her 
for ten cents, and Dad never did use his moustache cup.” 

“He said he hadn’t any moustache,” Sally explained. 

“Oh, what of it!” her brother dismissed such an un- 
reasonable comment with indignation. 

“Well, I hope they like their presents better this year,” 
said Sally as she heaved a sigh. Then with the perfect 
mimicry of childhood she remarked in the tones of her 
mother, “Dear me, isn’t Christmas shopping difficult?” 

“T’ll say it is,” agreed her brother. 


Father Played Fair By ETHEL G. PETERSON 


WAS in a restaurant recently where a mother and 

her two children—a girl about four, and a boy of 
seven or eight—were waiting for Daddy to arrive. 

The children were evidently very fond of their father, 
and both wanted to sit by him—an arrangement im- 
possible at a table seating two on each side. The girl 
rather defiantly asserted that Daddy was going to sit by 
her, while the boy affirmed that Daddy had premised 
him—it was his turn! 


When the big, broad-shouldered father arrived, and his 
small daughter endeavored to lead him to her side of the 
table, he said quietly but decisively, “I’m sorry, Lois, but 
you know it’s Bob’s turn.” 

I thought to myself that this little girl was getting a 
lesson in fairness, in keeping one’s word. In her heart 
she knew that if Daddy was just with Bob to-day, he 
would be equally so with her to-morrow. 

These children are not only learning to respect their 
father’s sense of fairness, but have realized at least dimly 
that there must be justice in life. Sensible father-teaching 
by the quiet force of example is, after all, the most prac- 
tical lesson children can have. 

With certain types of children there might have been 


a disagreeable scene. They might have taken advantage 
of the parent’s dread of attracting attention or annoying 
others to insist on getting their own way. In that case, 
the point might have been yielded temporarily, but once 
home it would be wise to thrash the matter out. 

Sometimes when it is necessary to make an issue of a 
thing a parent may have qualms before the result is 
achieved, may wonder whether the matter involved is worth 
pressing at the cost of so much difficulty. But at such 
a moment it is no longer a matter of the intrinsic impor- 
tance of what the child has been told to do or not to do. 
It is a matter of principle. He must do it because he 
must form the habit of obeying. 

However, the qualm you felt as a parent should not be 
ignored. Let it teach you something. Let it make you 
analyze your own attitude to discover whether you are 
unreasonable in demanding things of your child or re- 
fusing him things. 

And if you find you are insisting upon something which 
involves an actual injustice to your child, stop. It may 
hurt your pride to retract, but it is the only honest thing 
to do. And it won’t lessen your influence with your chil- 
dren for they will realize that you have changed your 
mind in order to be fair to them. 
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Christmas 
(saieties 


By ESTHER M. CUNDIFF 


Department of Textiles and Clothing, Teachers College, Columbia University 


an important part in the Christmas 
The 


have a 


\RTIES and dances play 
holidays and what joy comes from dressing up for them! 
frock in 


It should be one that will clean easily 


small maiden must have a dainty which she can 


good time. \ boy is as 


eager to be properly and well dressed. Before he is ready to go to 


college he will feel perfectly at home in his dinner jacket. The high 


school girl's party dress should be simple, but gay, and softened 


with accessories that are not too elaborate or costly 


GR 


Boy’s Suit, including Pictograph free 
Size 4, 
vest, 7 yd 
trousers which close at the sides in the small sizes 
the larger sizes. 


2550 


yrs 


Sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 
13@ yds. 54 ins. for coat and trousers, 1 yd. 27 ins. for 
36 ins. for lining. The suit consists of a jacket, vest and 


ind in front in 


3236—Girl’s Dress, including Pictograph free—6 to 14 yrs. Size 8, 
23g yds. 36 ins. 

4471—Girl’s Slip-on Dress. Sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 yrs. Size 4, 2Y% 
yds. at 32 ins. or 2% yds. at 36 ins. Closing at left shoulder— 


with or without scarf-collar and pleated ruffles 


4677—Girl's Siip-on Dress. 4 to 14 yrs. Size 10, 134 yds. 40 ins 
4704— Misses’ Slip-on Dress—with or without sleeves. Sizes 14 to 
18 yrs. Size 18, 356 yds. 40 ins.; sash, 1% yds. of 6 inch ribbon 


Width, about 1% yds. 


5098—Little Boy’s Suspender Suit, consisting of a waist and 
straight trousers in one with suspenders. Use silk crepe with 
velvet. For 3 yrs., 1% yds. silk, 35 ins. wide; 1 yd. velvet, 35 ins 
wide. Sizes 2 to 6 yrs 

6935—Slip-over Frock for Young Girls—Sizes 15 to 20 years. Width 
2% yds. For 18 yrs., 3 yds. 36 ins. wide; 134 yds. lace edging 
334 ins. wide, for collar; 27% yds. lace edging, 64 ins. wide, for 
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as to the price of patterns and where they may be bought see page 00. 
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Choose health for all! 


For every day in the 


enter your bathroom 


year—for everymem- Thousands of 
ber of the family— Mothers depend upon 
insist upon a_bath- 


room tissue thatis safe, 
soft and absorbent. 


You cannot be too 
careful in 


the soothing softness, 
purity and quick ab- 
sorbency of ScotTis- 
sue. Ask your Doctor. 


selecting |Your dealer has 

- toilet tissue for your ScotTissue or can get 

(<= home. With children it for you. A big, eco- 

Soft as oldtine | about, youcannot be nomical, dust-proof 

= overly watchful in see- roll that fits standard 

ieee ing toitthat harsh, irri- built-in fixtures. Ask 
‘Swnitetie™ | tating paper does not for it by name. 


















‘ Vor. If on ssler ¢ > 7 un 2 . _ ’ mr 

Our Cffer: If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 15 cents with your Another Thirsty 

dealer's mame ard we will see that you receive a full size roll of Fibre Product 
ScotTissue, prepaid. Scott Paper Ccmpany, Chester, Pa 


15 centsa roll 5 rolls age iineieee 
OE EEO OO GO Rg PG EC OE Gg OE TN Cel gO ey 


You can safely rely on all advertising appearing in Cuittprex, The Magazine for Parents. 
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INVESTMENT PLAN 
for parents who are looking ahead 


HOME —well- placed, well-built, well- Our Investment Savings Plan 

furnished; recreation in anenvironment _ for buying6!2°,Smith Bonds 

of physical and mental health; a thor- offers you an ideal method for 

ough education—from kindergarten through saving and investing safely, 
the serious training of college; the stimulus of | conveniently, systematically, 2/0 


good books; the broadening influence of profitably. You may buy one 

travel —all of these are important to the girls or more $100, $500 or $1,000 bonds— paying 
and boys whose future is in your hands. 614%—by ten equal monthly payments, and 
your regular monthly payments earn the full 


All of these, too, depend for their fruition : : 
rate of bond interest. 


largely upon the money you are able to ac 
cumulate. The longer you use this plan, the more and more 
rapidly your money grows. The interest from 
your first bond helps you to pay for another. 














= S Soon you have interest from two bonds.helping 
PRINCIPA = ve 2 ° . . f 
omen ==> you pay for a third; interest from three bonds 
pts! == helping pay for a fourth, and so on. 
t 000 _ v— 
Smith Bonds are strongly secured by first 
Study These Stacks of Money mortgages on modern, income-producing city 
They show what you can doin 20 property, and protected by safeguards that 
years with $50 a month at 644% have resulted in our record of 
Here you see the result of compound interest 
of money multiplied by time. Here is an invest “No Loss to Any Investor in 53 Years 
ment of $50 a month, at 6! %, with the intere 
reste > s e Yi > n 2 ears the - ¥ ° } 4 . . , 
a - d a = -_ — a ) : 1 wn As a result of this record, confidence in Smith 
tal of interest earned ¢ eed he total of p 1 . . P : - 
duak teveaed The total eexeauietien of Bonds is world-wide. Men and women in 48 
24 100.£0 : will pro e month ‘ . P : ) . 
$24.4 30, at O72'%, will pr luce a mont! States and in 33 countries and _ territories 
income of more than 2 times the original , | a , 
ni nthl investment. abroad have bought Smith Bonds by mail. 
Our Inve stment Savings Pl nen yin Send your name and address on the form below for our 
vest 310, $20, $30, $40, $50, S100 OF More } | “ } , 
nth in ¢ % Smith Bonds and ect the pookiet, Fifty-three Years of Proven Saf tv, and for 
pig cones gr apes tenayeeone ag our other booklet, “How to Build an Independent I 
| we eavines can corn come,” which enables you t k forward ¢, 10, 20 years 
and § the res \ cal mplish t saving 
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OGhe EH. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BUILDING - WASHINGTON, D.C. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH BOSTON BUFFALO \LBANY MINNEAPOLIS 





Address 
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Christmas 
Candy 
which the 
children 


can make 


LL children are delighted with 
a chance to try their hands at 


cooking. Often a busy mother 
finds it impractical to let them “mess 
about” in the kitchen as much as they 
want to when such entertainment may 
interfere with the stern business of 
preparing three square meals a day. But 
no child should be entirely excluded 
from the delights of learning to cook, 
and just before Christmas the kitchen 
should open its doors, some afternoon, 
to the children and mother should help 
them make simple candies which may 
serve as Christmas presents to their 
friends. 

If children are to eat candy at 
Christmas they should have simple, 
wholesome varieties. Here are three 
kinds which they like and which are 
simple enough for them to make with 
mother’s help. 


Pop Corn Balls 


Sugar—1 cup 
Light Corn Syrup—2 tablespoonfuls 





Water—34 cup 
Vanilla—! teaspoonful 
Salt—' teaspoonful 


Popped Corn—1™% 


quarts 


Pop the corn in a covered frying pan 
or in a regular corn popper. If pop- 
ping it over a gas flame, have the flame 
low or use a lid so that the popped 
corn will not scorch. One cup of corn 
will yield about five cups of popped 
grains. Use only the large well-popped 
kernels for balls. 

Put the popped corn into a large 
bowl so that there will be plenty of 
room for stirring the corn while the 
syrup is being added. In forming the 
balls, use as little pressure as possible 
so the kernels will remain whole. 

Put the sugar, corn syrup, water and 
salt into a saucepan and cook, stirring 
until the sugar is dissolved. Continue 
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cooking until the temperature 290 de- 
grees F. is reached if you are using a 
thermometer, or until a teaspoonful of 
the syrup is brittle in cold water. Add 
the vanilla and coloring matter, stir- 
ring only enough to mix. Pour this hot 
syrup slowly in a fine stream over the 
popped corn, stirring well from the bot- 
tom of the bowl during the addition of 
the syrup. Form into balls. This recipe 
yields ten balls two and one-half inch- 
es in diameter, This is an easy recipe 
for children to use for there is no dan- 
ger of the syrup scorching. If the balls 
are to be kept several days they should 
be wrapped in heavy waxed paper. 

Popcorn balls and lollypops may be 
left uncolored and flavored with lemon, 
but how much more interesting and 
Christmassy they look if colored a 
bright red or green. Vegetable colors, 
which are perfectly harmless, may be 
purchased from the grocer or druggist. 
These coloring materials come in liquid 
or paste form. If you are using the 
liquid simply add enough drops to 
give the desired shade. If are 
using paste, take some half the size of 
a small pea on the tip of a paring knife 
and dissolve it in one-half teaspoonful 
of water. Drop this into the syrup until 
the desired shade is obtained. 


you 


Balls and Pops 


With the great variety of Christmas 
papers found in our stores at this sea- 
son, the simple decorations that one 
can use for popcorn balls are limitless. 
A jolly Santa Claus face, a Christmas 
scene or a bunch of holly may be cut 
from the paper and pasted on the waxed 
paper-covered ball. Wrapped in green, 
red or holly paper, and tied with a 
bright bow, takes on a very festive air. 
Popcorn balls contain little sugar, but 
they are delicious and _ particularly 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Gelatine, but the “ Acidulate 


im 
th 


Is Your 
Baby’s 
Weight 


Normal? 


When a bottle-fed baby is below 
normal weight, pale, listless, fret- 
ful, colicky, it is usually because the 
milk curdles on the stomach and is 
not properly digested. J table- 
poonful of Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
dissolved and added to the regular 
milk formula will not only aid 
digestion but actually increase by 
about 23° the nourishment ob- 
tained from the milk. Ask your 
physician about adding Knox Gela- 
tine to the baby’s formula. Equally 
beneficial are the results obtained 
from Knox Sparkling Gelatine in 
milk for undernourished children, 
invalids and convalescents. 


= ee 

The approved method of adding 
? } 

gelatine to milk is as l 


fallnenec + 
Ouow’s ? 


Soak, for ten minutes, one level 
tablespoonful of Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine in one-half cup of cold 
milk taken from the baby’s formu- 
la; cover while soaking, then place 
the cup in boiling water, stirring 
until gelatine is fully dissolved; add 
this dissolved gelatine to the quart 
of cold milk or regular formula. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health”’ 





is the purest form of gelatine that can be 
produced—unflavored, unsweetened, un 
colored It represents the highest standa d 
of purity, being always produced under 
constant bacteriological control 


A Valuable Book for Mothers 


“The Health Value of Gelatine” is a book 


that gives important information on the 
health of infants, children and grown-ups 
Sent free with ther interesting books 
Write for them—and please mention your 
grocer’s name 


Health Dept 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO. 
103 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 





contain the 
and quality of plain Sparkling Granulated 


ith packages 


it an extra enveiope of 
at is not mixed with the gelatine. 
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Useful and Unique Gifts 
that the Children Can 
Make Themselves 


N OTHER and children enjoy the fascinating 
4 work of making Christmas gifts with the aid of 
the Dennison Craft Instruction Books, Children of 
all ages learn easily to make inexpensive things that 
are truly practical and useful. And it is such fun! 


Directions for making 100 
different gifts 

The Dennison Craft Instruction Books, profusely 

lustrated, contain clear and complete directions for 
making literally a hundred different articles, 

The titles give only a hint of their helpfulcontents. 
The books are but ten cents each or fifty cents for 
the set of five books. Check the books you want, en- 

closing right amount, Or ee t them from your nearest 
stationer or department st 


tee He O° M*E**CR* AE T'S: 
DENNISON’S, Dept.™- WEmaninghem, Mass. 


Please send me the books checked. I e 
correct amount, 


lose the 


Sealing Wax Craft 10 cents 
Crystalline Lamp Shades 10 cents 
Weaving with Paper Kope 10 cents 
How to Make Crepe Paper Flowers 10 cents 
Christmas Book (1§ cents in Canada) 10 cents 














Recommended Patterns 


Shown on 


May be bought at leading stores 


throughout the country. McCall 
and Pictorial Review patterns 
may also be bought from CHIL- 
DREN, The Magazine for Parents, 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
| a 

umber Manufacturer Price 
2550 Pictorial Review ....... 30¢ 
3236 Pictorial Review ...... 35 
4471 i a eee 254 
4677 Se ce 35. 
4704 EIR cd aed as ri 45« 
5098 ran 30¢ 
6935 a eee 50c 
3296 Pictorial Review ....... 35«¢ 
3305 Pictorial Review ....... 45« 
3541 NE 302s c wa wae sae 35e 
4125 MD ile sata wi es 35 
6675 ere 35¢ 
6762 os 30c 














BOYS AND GIRLS 


Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas ey 

Sell for 10¢ a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep 

$2.00 for your premium. No Work—Just Fun. 
We trust you—until Christmas—if necessary 


St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept.499-C, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Christmas Candy 


(Continued from page 35) 


popular with children because they are 
so large. Lollypops, too, are a child’s 
delight because they last for a long time, 
and if they are decorated they become 
a toy as well as a confection. Here is a 
recipe that yields ten lollypops three 
inches in diameter 


Sugar—l cup 

Light Corn Syrup—1/3 
Water- cup 
Flavoring Oil—'% teaspoonful 


cup 


Cook the sugar, corn syrup and water, 
stirring until the sugar is dissolved. 
Continue cooking until the tempera- 
ture 310 degrees F. is reached. If you 
are using the cold water test a teaspoon- 
ful of the syrup must be extremely brit- 
tle in cold water. From time to time 
during the cooking wipe the sides of 
the saucepan with a wet cloth to re- 
move any sugar crystals. 

When done take from the fire, add 
coloring and flavoring and stir only 
enough to mix. Drop from the tip of a 
tablespoon on a smooth greased slab or 
greased inverted baking sheet or plat- 
ter. Be sure the surface on which they 
are dropped is level so that the lolly- 
pops will be round. 

Press one end of a large toothpick or 
a wooden skewer into the edge of each 
lollypop and turn it over in the candy 
so that it forms a strong handle. 
Wooden skewers may be purchased 
from the butcher. If decorations are to 
be used one must work rapidly while 
the candy is hot so that they will stick. 

Loosen the lollypops from the slab 
before they are entirely cold and brittle 
so that they will not crack or break. 
For this purpose use a spatula. 

Certain flavors are usually associated 
with definite color. These customary 
combinations of flavor and color may 
be followed in making lollypops: 


Oil of Clove or Cinnamon—red 
Oil of Lime or Spearmint—green 
Oil of Lemon—yellow 


The lollypops themselves may be dec- 
orated and then wrapped, or they may 
be wrapped in oiled paper and dressed 
up as dolls with paper dresses. If the 
lollypops are decorated, only edible ma- 
terials must be used. It is necessary 
to have all decorations planned and 
ready before the candy is done so that 
they can be transferred to the lolly- 
pops while they are hot. 

What could be better for the chil- 
dren’s Christmas confection than can- 
died or dried fruits stuffed with a mix- 
ture of fruits and nuts ground together ? 
A small round box with a big glossy 
stuffed prune in the center, a ring of 
stuffed cherries around it, and a circle 
of stuffed dates on the outside is color- 
ful, appetizing and delicious. 





Stella D. Kisch 


‘Junior Sport Shop, Inc.” 
20 West 49th St., New York 
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A NEW 
rT 3 99 
MIDDY SHIRT 
Combines the comfort of a middy 
blouse with the smartness of a boy s 
shirt. 
Can be had in 
Silk Broadcloth............ 6.50 
Grey or Tan Cotton Crepe . 4.50 
Unbleached Muslin 
or White Jean....... 2.75 


Everything for the girl who goes to 
School, College or Camp 


Send for Booklet H 











FOREST 
~. FRIENDS ) 


BY H.R. EVANS } 
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Refreshing tales from 

North Woods. Vivid, inti- 
mate stories of Animals, 
Birds, and Fish from the 
valleys of the Pacific Coast 
by one who has spent six 
years among the scenes of 


which he 


writes. Fifteen 
full-page illustrations from 
original photographs. A 
splendid Gift boc k for young 


or old. $1.50 net. 


Other Animal! Books 

BEAUTIFUL JOE, by Marshal! Saun- 
ders. The Autobiography ofa Dog. 
(More than a million sold) Iiustrat- 
ed Gift-book Edition $1.50 net 

ANIMAL LAND, by Willard A. Col- 
cord. Three hundred true stories 
= .of animals. lllustrated Gift-Book, 
$1.75 net 





AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR 





1701-1703 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








PRAIA AA 
Earn Money for Xmas! 


by telling your friends about 
CuiLprReN, The Magazine for Parents. 
We pay you a generous commission 
on every subscription you send. 
Write for details of our 
money-raising plan to 
CHILDREN, The Magazine for 
Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. 
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The New Chautauqua Desk 


An Instrument of Creative Activity 


URING the forty years of continuous de- 

velopment to its present stage of perfection 
and usefulness, the Chautauqua Desk has been 
enriching the lives and aiding in the education 
of children in more than a million homes. 


Whether the father made the purchase largely 
to indulge the Children’s pleasures or whether 
the mother made the choice by reason of the 
keener penetration of mother wit, there were 
created in those homes through the use of this 
Equipment, the conditions of freedom and self- 
expression which the schools of tomorrow will 
bring about as the fundamental and indispens- 
able requirement for the child’s fullest progress 
and growth. 


Of the Chautauqua Desk, Charles W. Eliot said: 
‘Fathers and mothers who have the intelligence 
to comprehend the Desk and its uses, and some 
time to give to their children at work or at play 
with the Desk, will find it a great source of 
entertainment for their children and also an in- 
strument through which much-needed training 
of the senses and reasoning powers can be given 
at home.” 


Thousands of successful men and women today 
credit the old Chautauqua Desk with having 
tied them to the family circle and having en- 
deared them to their own homes, while many go 
so far as to say, in the language of an eminent 
American, “I believe it to be the germ from 
which my attainments have grown and from that 
little investment of my parents I have reaped 
profits of thousands of percents.” 


With the background of such a record of 
achievement, the New Chautauqua Desk must 
rapidly take its place among the foremost of the 
necessities in homes where the well-being and 
education of children are regarded as important 
or of first concern. 


LEWIS E. MYERS & COMPANY 


Valparaiso, Indiana 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 
Toronto, Canada 








Old Chautauqua Desks 
Made New 


By a unique invention a child easily 
removes or inserts the Master 
Scrolls in the New Chautauqua 
Desk. You may bring your old 
Chautauqua Desk up to date with 
our Special Reconditioning Unit 
No. 302. 

Of this purchase one mother writes: 
“T have just seen the wonderful 
new improvements in the Chautau- 
qua Desk and have ordered them 
for Teddy. Last Christmas Teddy 
earned $137.00 selling Christmas 
cards which he made himself with 
the help of his Desk.” 


$2,500 Achievement 

Awards 

Teddy was started by participating 

in our Children’s Achievement 

Awards with his Hy-San Colors. 

Any child under fourteen years of 

age may participate in these annual 

Achievement Awards. 


Free Sample of Hy-San 
Colors 


If you will cut and send us the 
coupon below, with your name, 
address and ages of of your chil- 
dren we will gladly send a free 
sample of Hy-San Colors, the 
rules of our Achievement Awards 
and descriptive literature of the 
New Chautauqua Desk. 








NEA 





— OC -— L 


CUT OUT AND MAIL 


Please send free samples of Hy- 
San Colors and literature describ- 
ing your Achievement Awards for 
children and the New Chautauqua 
Desk. 
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described. 
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Healthy 


@wealthy 
Y and wise! 


- | Early to bed, 
Early to rise, 
Buy a “Busy Kiddie’’ 


And exercise! 


There's no royal road to 
; health, unless it is simple 
living, with good food, 
refreshing sleep and en- 
joyable exercise! And of 
these, happy, enjoyable 
exercise is the most im- 
portant for growing chil- 
dren—for it develops 
muscles and builds up a 
healthy body by produc- 
ing normal sleep and 
healthy appetite. 


“Busy Kiddie” is just 
the thing. It keeps the 
children busy, it keeps 
them entertained, it 
keeps them off the street: 
and it furnishes healthy, 
happy exercise the whole 
year long—trains mus- 
cles and develops lungs and teaches grace. 





‘*Busy Kiddie’’ accommodates swing, trapeze 
and flying rings as desired. It can be used indoors 
or out-of-doors—in the attic or basement, on the 


porch, at the barn or garage 
The hanger of ‘Busy Kid- 
die”’ 


ed feature. Fits any doorway, 


is the exclusive patent- 


up for use or down by adjust- 
No 
eves, will not mar the finest 


350 


ing one screw. screw 


woodwork. Tested to 
lbs 

Chin the bar . 

And skin the cat 


‘Twill make strong muscles, 
Be sure of that! 


Send for our FREE booklet, 
‘The Doorway Gym,”’ writ- 





ten by a gym teacher. It tells 
all about **Busy Kiddie’”’ 
besides telling you about ex- 
ercises that are real fun 


A splendid Christmas gift, on 
sale in sporting goods stores, 


department stores—or we 





will ship direct 


Write today for free booklet ! 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


Box H 


Jenkintown, Penna. 








Constructive Fun 


Christmas 
Presents 
the 
Children 
Can Make 
and Games 
to Play 


¥ 


HILDREN al- 

ways find more 
pleasure in giving 
Christmas gifts they 
have made than 
something they have 
bought. With the aid 
of a good book of 
handcraft plans, 
they can produce a 
variety of useful and 
attractive articles. 
Some of the things 
they can make are: 
bits of pottery, leath- 
er articles, crépe paper novelties among 
which are decorated paper blossoms 
pasted on real twigs. Children who 
are especially dexterous may make 
wooden animal toys cut out with a 
coping saw and then painted; bean 
bags, cork tops for the bathtub, kites, 
doll furniture made of tin, cardboard 
or wooden boxes. Napkin rings of 
cardboard, candlesticks, inexpensive 
vases and other articles may be delight- 
fully transformed if covered with seal- 
ing wax. 

A mother who finds this department 
helpful has contributed the following 
suggestion for this month: A new 
and inexpensive Christmas tree decora- 
tion can be fashioned of little round 
mirrors, that can be had for a penny 
or two. These may be hung from the 
tree by red or green ribbons fastened to 
the backs of the mirrors with a piece 
of adhesive tape. After attaching these 
ribbons, cover tape and all, with red 
enamel. Or make the backs represent 
the face of a snow man, using white 
cotton batting and black darning cotton 
for the features. Besides being orna- 
ments of themselves, the mirrors reflect 
the lights on the tree and the effect is 
unique. 


Christmas Games 


Among the time-honored Christmas 
games are: bobbing for apples, roast- 
ing chestnuts, jumping in sacks and 
jumping for cakes. This last old cus- 
tom is carried out by suspending a 
cake from the ceiling by a string. Each 





A Merry Christmas to you all! 


A 
Department 
Conducted 
by the 
Playground 
and 
Recreation 
Association 
of America 


y 


participant tries to 
catch the cake in his 
mouth with his hands 
tied behind his back. 
Here are some new 
games especially 
suited to Christmas 
parties: 

SNOWBALLS. The 
players are divided 
into groups of about 
three couples each. 
They form circles. 
One player from 
each circle is given a 
white balloon and asked to step into 
the center of his circle. These players, 
while standing in the center of the cir- 
cle, blow up their balloons. This may 
be done as a contest to see which circle 
has the most long-winded representa- 
tive. The center player tosses the bal- 
loon into the air. The object of the 
game is to see which circle can keep its 
balloon up longest, without taking more 
than one step away from the circle. 

CHOOSING CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
The players are seated in a circle about 
the Christmas tree. Each player in turn 
is allowed to choose two or three pres- 
ents. ‘The choice, however, is limited 
to articles which begin with the play- 
er’s own initials. Thus Henry Smith 
might have for his Christmas cheer 
such things as hairpins and _ skates, 
while Mary Ann Jones would find her- 
self choosing a motorboat, aeroplane 
and a jumping jack. 

A Stnctinc GAME. This may be 
played at a home party for small chil- 
dren or during Children’s Night at the 
Community Christmas tree. 

Tune: “Here We Go 
Mulberry Bush.” 

Here is a drum for the Christmas 

tree, 

The Christmas tree, 

The Christmas tree, 

Here is a drum for the Christmas 

tree, 

So early Christmas evening. 


‘Round the 


Join hands and skip again, singing 
tra-la-la through the tune. Other toys 
may be pantomimed. 
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The Indoor Playroom 


Every home in which there are young 
children should have a room or at least 
a corner of a room belonging exclusive- 
ly to the youngsters, where they may 
play undisturbed and not disturbing 
others. This will not only eliminate 
disorder and confusion in the house, 
but it will teach the child to respect the 
rights of others. An appropriate and 
convenient place for playing and prop- 
er toys should be provided if the child 
is to receive the complete development 
which play affords. If possible, an 
entire room should be reserved for a 
nursery, but if this is out of the ques- 
tion, there are alternatives. 


Attic Playroom 


An attic will make an excellent play- 
room if it is sunny, well ventilated and 
well heated. In one home where there 
are three children, an attic with dor- 
mer windows was made into a very 
successful playroom at small expense. 
An individual playhouse was made for 
each child by building a partition about 
six feet high in front of each window. 
In this partition was a four-foot door 
and two tiny windows. The door had 
a lock and key and the windows were 
equipped with roller shades. Inside 
the little six- or seven-foot square thus 
formed was a_ tiny cupboard, two 
shelves and a bench. The rest of the 
equipment was left to the choice of the 
child. 


Basement Playroom 


A light and airy basement also has 
play possibilities, especially for the 
older children. Here, apparatus such 
as swings and traveling rings may be 
put up with safety, and running and 
jumping games can be played with less 
disturbance to the rest of the household 
than in an upstairs-room. This play- 
room will prove a gathering place for 
the children of the neighborhood, so a 
separate entrance is of advantage. 
Build a raised platform in the base- 
ment playroom, and young actors will 
have an excellent place for staging their 
productions. 


“Peter Pan” Playhouse 


A “Peter Pan House” solved the 
problem of a place for a child to play 
in a small city apartment. A screen 
about five feet high was built—not too 
heavy to carry around, but still strong 
and firm, with three broad wings. In 
the middle section was cut a door, se- 
curely hinged and with lock and key. 
Windows cut in the side wings were 
provided with roller shades and cur- 
tains. 

The outside of the screen was cov- 
ered with brown paper, while a green 








Wise old Santa knows what the kiddies like. 
That’s why the 


“JOY-BALL” 


is now one of his most popular gifts for girls and boys of all ages 

Its giant size (the Joy-Ball measures a foot in diameter), its beautiful 
colors, its wonderful ‘“bounciness’’ combine to make the “JOY-BALL”™ 
the most fascinating of all playthings 

Despite its “Christmassy” appeal, the “Joy-Ball” is an all-year-round 
toy, and can be played with equally safely, indoors or out, at all seasons 
Directions for playing many novel “JOY-BALL” games are included with 
every ball 

The “JOY-BALL” consists of two parts—a stout lace-up case made of a 
special rubberized (waterproof) fabric, and a thick rubber bladder 

It is light in weight but very strong and durable 

Sent postage paid to any address in the United States, packed in attractive 
colored box complete for $1.25, check or money order. 

Use the coupon for convenience in ordering 


THE VICTOR NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
Dept. C, 13109 Athens Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 





THE VICTOR NOVELTY MFG. CO. 


Dept. C, 13109 Athens Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 





paper lattice with a rose vine on it Please send one JOY-BALL, Complete, postage paid, for which I enclose $1.25 


climbed over the door—with the aid of 








é Name 
paste—and flowers were pasted in the Add 
° — . . ° ress 
windows. The interior decorations we-e : ra | 














left largely to the child. 
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Recommended Books for 


PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS 


FROM INFANCY TO 
CHILDHOOD 
By Richard M. Smith, M.D. 


The host of parents who have used the 
author's ‘‘The Baby's First Two Years,” will 
find this new volume indispensable in guiding 
the health and habits of children from two to 
six. Its suggestions cover the commonplace but 
immensely important routine of diet and 
sleep, the emergencies of sickness or accident, 
and the steady, purposeful following of a wise 
plan of mental and moral training. $1.25 


THE PRE-SCHOOL AGE: 


A Mother’s Guide to a Child’s 
Occupation 
By Minnie Watson Kamm 


Practical suggestions for the training of 
the small child's senses. The author sug- 
gests a large variety of commonplace ai cicies 

easily at hand in any household—by which 
the child's senses are trained and his baby 
mind led forward by logical steps, while his 
curiosity and energy are given plenty of 
opportunity for exercise. With illustrations. 

$1.50 


MEETING YOUR CHILD’S 
PROBLEMS 


By Miriam Finn Scott 


Mrs. Scott presents in an illuminating 
fashion the picture of a normal home, and 
takes up in detail the correct handling of the 
various little incidents and problems that 
arise in connection with every normal child, 
the far-reaching results of many small faults, 
the overlooked causes of much that is classi 
fied broadly as naughtiness, the value of ex- 
ample, the wisdom of sympathy and careful 
judgment. $2.00 


THE MENTAL HYGIENE 
OF CHILDHOOD 
By William A. White, M.D. 


A brilliant study of the psychology of child- 
hood that analyzes the mental life of the 
child and shows parents how it may best be 


cultivated. $1.75 


BOOKS FOR MOTHERS 
By S. Josephine Baker, M.D. 


(Consulting Director, Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor) 


HEALTHY MOTHERS 


This book, by one of the best-known 
authorities in her profession, explains, with- 
out technical details, the general course of 
pregnancy and childbirth so that the mother 
may have an intelligent understanding of how 
to care for herself, safeguard her child, and 
make the requisite preparation. With illus- 
trations. $1.25 


HEALTHY BABIES 


Gives methods and advice intended to be 
used in keeping babies well, from the minute 
they are born. It shows how mother-love 
can be directed into the wisest and safest 
channels. With illustrations. $1.25 


HEALTHY CHILDREN 


Devoted to that period of childhood which 
falls between babyhood and school age. It 
shows the mother how she may give the child 
of ‘‘pre-school’’ age the same “‘health care”’ as 
is available for the baby. Wth illustrations. 

$1.25 
For Sale at all Bookstores 


Publishers 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Publishers, Boston 


or of the 
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Reviewed by the Bibliography Committee of 


The Child Study Association of America, Inc. 


gd eer nena PARENTHOOD: 

Proceedings of the Mid-West Con- 
ference on Parent Education under 
the auspices of Chicago Association 
for Child Study and Parent Edu- 
cation. University of Chicago Press. 
When parents from all over the coun- 
try meet to listen to expert opinion 
and to join in round-table discussions 
on the child, his welfare and his place 
in the community, the proceedings of 
such a conference will in all probabil- 
ity be of unusual interest and vitality. 
“Intelligent Parenthood,” a record of 
the Mid-West Conference on Parent 
Education, is an illustration. It has 
the informal charm of the spoken word, 
together with the scientific accuracy of 
the opinions and findings of experts, 
on subjects which are of almost uni- 
versal appeal. 

The sections of “Intelligent Parent- 
hood” deal with many phases of the 
child’s development and activities. The 
pre-school child, the school child, and 
the adolescent, all come in for their 
share of attention. Health, education, 
and training for character are dis- 
cussed. The round-table conferences, 
carefully recorded, center about the 
nursery school, sex education, the prob- 
lems of the adolescent, and the cultural 
needs of the child. 

Among the distinguished contribu- 
tors to the volume are Dr. Ira S. Wile, 
Dr. John E. Anderson, Miss Edna 
Noble White, Dr. William H. Burn- 
ham, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, Dr. 
Arnold Gesell, Dr. Ernest Horn, and 
Dr. Walter F. Dearborn. 

The purpose of the book is well ex- 
pressed in the foreword: “The desire 
of parents for accurate knowledge to 
aid them in their responsibilities is a 
most wholesome sign of the scientific 
temper of mind of our day. This vol- 
ume goes forth to them, rich in its po- 
tentialities for the increase of human 
happiness.” 


HE PRIMARY SCHOOL. By 

Annie E. Moore. Houghton M7f- 
flin & Co. Practice always lags behind 
theory. While the little red school 
house with its three R’s and hickory 
stick is still much in evidence, ad- 
vanced thinkers are advocating a school 
with less discipline and more freedom, 
one that is based on a careful study of 
the child’s needs and interests. In 
“The Primary School,” Miss Moore, 
who is Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion in Teachers College, has pains- 
takingly described the newer methods; 


it is to be hoped that her book will do 
something towards bringing our pri- 
mary schools more in line with recent 
thought. 

“The old-fashioned schoolroom,” 
says Miss Moore, “‘is stilted. It makes 
no allowance for the natural activity 
of young children; and its curriculum 
bears no studied relation to either their 
childish interests or their needs in later 
life. The modern schoolroom is more 
flexible. It discards fixed chairs and 
formal recitations and in their stead 
provides materials with which the chil- 
dren can work. It encourages projects 
and allows for long periods of self-di- 
rected activity. The three R’s are still 
taught, but with respect to each of them 
we must find out when the normal child 
first has need of it and not teach it too 
soon. Writing, for example, may well 
be postponed until the second grade. 
When we have found a place for a cer- 
tain subject we should attempt to link 
it up with activities in which the child 
is interested and in which he is en- 
gaging. 

“In general, we should strive to help 
the child achieve a mastery of various 
subjects as they are used in ordinary 
practice—to give a working knowledge 
rather than formal exactitude.” 

With these general considerations in 
mind, Miss Moore discusses with con- 
siderable thoroughness the various 
studies that find a place in the primary 
school curriculum, how they may be 
linked up with the child’s activities, 
and various methods through which a 
working mastery of them may be at- 
tained. 

Miss Moore’s book is a sane and 
thorough explanation of modern edu- 
cational theory as applied to the pri- 
mary school. While it is designed 
chiefly for teachers, it will be of inter- 
est to parents who wish to keep abreast 


of the newer educational ideas for 
young children. 
ROM INFANCY TO CHILD- 


HOOD. By Richard M. Smith, 
M.D. Atlantic Monthly Press. “The 
transition from infancy to childhood 
comes between the ages of two and six 
years. This is a period of great men- 
tal and physical growth. Many per- 
plexing problems in the care of the 
child are presented, which require more 
than native instinct for their solution.” 

Dr. Smith thus outlines the scope of 
his small handbook. This volume 
deals with the general routine of the 
child, discussing diet, sleep, clothing 
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cA $2.50 present 
that will give three 
generations of plea- 
sure 


LK, _| Che 
anaes STORY 
of 
MANKIND 


By HENDRIK VAN LOON 





The most popular book 
of the decade for boys 
and girls (and their eld- 
ers of two generations), 
is now offered at half the 
original price. The huge 
sales (it is now in its 34th 
large edition) make the 
price possible. Identical 
with the original edition, 
except for the binding, 
printed from the same 
plates, more than 150 il- 
lustrations in color and 
line. $2.50. 


also 


(he Story of 
The BIBLE 


By HENDRIK VAN LOON 


An unpatronizing, vivid re- 
telling of the Bible story as a 
continuous narrative. Gives 
to children a vivid, clear his- 
torical consciousness of the 
great related dramas of The 
Old Testament, The New, and 
the founding of Christianity. 


Illustrated with more than 
150 illustrations in color and 
line by the author. $5.00. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 


NEW YORK 





and exercise. It gives clear and com- 
prehensive advice for the treatment of 
emergencies in sickness and accident, 
and concludes with an excellent chap- 
ter on training and education, suggest- 
ing the “steady, purposeful following 
of a wise plan for mental and moral 
training.” 

Within its limitations of size and 
scope, the book has decided possibili- 
ties of usefulness. In its brevity it 
sometimes settles controversial ques- 
tions somewhat too easily, but for the 
practical use of busy mothers, it should 
be very helpful. 


HE CORRECTION OF 

SPEECH DEFECTS. By Helen 
M. Peppard. Macmillan Co. The au- 
thor goes into great detail concerning 
the physiological structure of the mouth 
and tongue, and the psychology of 
speech defects. She discusses the diag- 
nosis and treatment of each defect and 
recommends general exercises, as well 
as specific treatment for such defects 
as lisping, stammering, tongue-tie and 
the like. The advice is simple and 
straightforward. 


NOTE: The books reviewed in this 
departments have been read, not by 
one person alone, but by a commit- 
tee of experienced parents and author- 
ities in this field. In addition to the 
best new books there are also included 
reviews of certain older books which, 
in the opinion of the committee, 
should be called to the attention of 
every parent. 


Other Books Received 


CHILDREN’S Courts. By W. Clarke. 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 


On “CULTURE” AND “A LIBERAL Epv- 


CATION.” By Jesse Lee Bennett. 
Arnold. 
THE Moruer’s Cook Boox. By Bar- 


bara Webb Bourjaily and Dorothy 
May Gorman. Appleton. 


PASTIMES FOR SICK CHILDREN. By 


Mary Street Whitten and Hope 
Whitten. Appleton. 
MopERN SCIENCE AND  PEOPLE’S 
HEALTH. Edited by Benjamin 
Gruenberg. Norton. 


HuMANIZING EpucaTion. By Samuel 
D. Schmalhausen. The New Edu- 
cation Co. 

GENETIC StTupIES OF GENIUs. By 
Lewis M. Terman. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 


Your ToNnsILs AND ADENOIDs. By 
Martin Ross. Appleton. 


SAFEGUARDING CHILDREN’S NERVES. 
By James J. Walsh, M.D., and John 
A. Foote, M.D. Lippincott. 








NEW BOOKS 





For Parents and for 
the Children, too 


Problems of Childhood 
By Angelo Patri. A new book by this 
popular educator, discussing in his inimit- 
able manner, various problems which per- 
plex parents. $2.00 


The Mother’s Cook Book 
By Barbara Webb Bourjaily and Dorothy 
May Gorman. How to prepare food for 
children. Introduction by Dr. Justin A. 
Garvin. $1.25 
Pastimes for Sick Children 
By Mary Street Whitten and Hope Whitten. 
A book of ingenious occupations for sick 
children or for rainy days indoors. $1.25 


Girl and Woman 
By Caroline Latimer, M. D.* A newly 
revised edition of this standard book for 
mothers and daughters on the problems of 
adolescence. $2.00 


Sex Education 
By Philip Venner, M. D. This excellent 
volume, on the teaching of sexual physi- 
ology and hygiene to children, is highly 
endorsed by physicians. New edition. $1.50 


Your Tonsils and Adenoids 
By Martin Ross, M. D. What they are 


and how to take care of them. $1.50 


Colds 
By Russell L. Cee il, M.D. A practic al book 


discussing the cause, treatment and preven- 
tion of colds. $1.00 


Rheumatism—Its Meaning and 
Its Menace 
By Drs. Lewellys F. Barker and Norman 
B. Cole. Two famous physicians explain 
what rheumatism is and what physicians 
do for it. $1.50 


Your Heart and How to Take 
Care of It 
By Robert H. Babcock, M. D. Clear in- 
formation from a heart specialist with 
special attention to the care of the heart 


in childhood. $1.50 
Number Four Joy Street 
By Walter de la Mare and others. A large 


and charming book of stories and poems, 
beautifully illustrated. Many famous con- 
tributors. $2.50 


Children of the Tide 


By Daniel Henderson. Beach and ocean 
wonders described in a way to interest 


children. Illustrated. $1.50 


Further Nonsense 

By Lewis Carroll, author of Alice in Wonder- 
land. Some of Carroll’s most delicious 
miscellaneous verse and prose never before 
collected. Pictures by H. M. Bateman. 
$2.00 

Send for Illustrated Lists of Books for 

Boys, for Girls, or for younger children 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street New York 
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EDWARD BVLWER LYTTON 
WITH PICTVRES BY F-C YOHN 


“The Last Days of Pompeii” 


Bulwer-Lytton’s famous classic, with nine 
full-page illustrations in full color by 
F. C. Youn, is the new volume in the 





Here are some of the 
$2.50 Classics 


Cooper's THE DEERSLAYER 
Illustrated by N. C. WyveTH 
DICKENS'S CHILDREN 
By SamurL McCuorp CRroTHERS 
Illustrated by Jesste WILLcox SMITH 
Stevenson's DAVID BALFOUR 
Illustrated by N. C. Wveta 
Scott's QUENTIN DURWARD 
Illustrated by C. Bosseron CHAm- 
BERS 
Barrie's PETER PAN AND WENDY 
Illustrated by Mase Lucie Att- 
WELL 
THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS 
By Jane Porter. [ll.by N.C.Wyetua 
WESTWARD HO! 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY 
Illustrated by N. C. WyEtH 
GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES 
Selected and illustrated by ELENORE 
ABBOTT 
PETER PAN IN KENSINGTON 
GARDENS 
By J. M. Barrie. Ill. by Artaur 
RACKHAM 
THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS 
By J. FENtMORE COOPER 
Illustrated by N. C. WyEetTH 
THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND 
By JuLes Verne. Ill. by N.C.Wyetu 
THE BOY’S KING ARTHUR 
By Srmpney Lanter. Il. by N. ¢ 
WYETH 
Stevenson's THE BLACK ARROW 
Illustrated by N. C. WYETH 
Stevenson's KIDNAPPED 
Illustrated by N. C. WYETH 
Stevenson's TREASURE ISLAND 
Illustrated by N. C. WyeTH 
Stockten’s THE QUEEN’S MUSEUM 
Ill. hy FREDERICK RICHARDSON 
CHRISTMAS TALES AND CHRIST- 
MAS VERSE. By EvGene FIEeLp 
Illustrated by FLORENCE STORER 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 
Selected and edited by KATE Dovuc 
LAS Wicorn. Illustrated by Max 
FIELD PARRISH 
Stevenson's A CHILD’S GARDEN OF 
VERSES 
Illustrated by Jessre Wrticox SmiTH 
POEMS OF CHILDHOOD 
By EUGENE FIeL_p 
Illustrated by MAXFIELD PARRISH 
LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY 
By Frances HopGson BuRNETT 
Illustrated by R. B. Brrca 
rHE WIND IN THE WILLOWS 
By KENNETH GRAHAME 
Illustrated by NANCY BARNHART 
A LITTLE PRINCESS 
By FRANCES HopGson BuRNETT 
Illustrated by E. F. Betts 
HANS BRINKER 
By Mary Mapes Dopce 
Illustrated by GEorGE WHARTON 
EDWARDS 





| The Treasure Ship 


Scribner $2.50 Series of Illustrated 
Classics for Younger Readers 


The beautiful classics in this Series, with their sumptuous color 
illustrations by famous artists, comprise perhaps the most famous 
collection for younger readers in the world. Build up a library of 
these books and you will give your children the key to a price- 
less treasure house of literature. 


Edited by Lady Cynthia Asquith 


Merely to glance at the list of contributing 
guests on board ‘‘The Treasure Ship"’ suf- 
fices to show what joy there is in store: 


Joun Gatswortnuy: The Two Bob-cats 

HitarreE Bettoc: A Reproof of Gluttony 

VIscoUNTESS GREY OF FALLODON: Round the Bird Shops 
Herpert Asquitu: The Lion 

Lapy Cyntuia Asguita: Swell-and-Spread 

Lapy MARGARET SACKVILLE: The Milkmaid’s Song 

A. P. Herpert: Fat King Melon and Princess Caraway 
EpWARD Marsu: The Hare and the Tortoise 

J. M. Barrie: The Blot on Peter Pan 

Dents MackaiL: The Lemon Sponge 

WALTER DE LA Mare: Ann’s Aunt and the Bear An illustration for J. M. Barrie's “‘The Blot 
P. G. Wopenovse: Pillingshot, Detective on Peter Pan’’ in Tug Treasure Suip 
Compton MACKENZIE: Old Eyes for Young 


A. A. Mrtne: “‘Sneezles” F ’ » Sh.0 
ALGERNON BLacKwoop: Toby’s Birthday Presents The Littlest People s Edition of 


Mary Wess: “A Marriage Has Been Arranged” 
Lorp Davin Cect: The Disappointing Dream Peter Pan and Wendy 


AbELAIDE ParILtpotts: Kaspar and the Red Slippers 





KATHERINE TYNAN: Christmas Trees The famous Peter Pan and Wendy story has 
been retold for the smallest children—from 

Famous artists contribute drawings in color four to seven years of age—with Sir James's 
and black and white $2.50 approval and co-operation. In May Byron's 
° paraphrase none of the spirit of the delight- 

ful Barrie fantasy is lost. $1.00 


The Holly Tree and Other Christmas 
Stories By Charles Dickens 


Illustrated in color and line by E. H. SHeparp 


Never before have these Yuletide stories of Dickens been presented so at- 
tractively or with more Christmas color than in this beautiful edition. It 


is profusely illustrated. $2.00 


Kootenai Why Stories 
By F. B. Linderman 


Cunning fishermen and keen hunters are the Kootenai Indians, or *‘Flat-bow 


people,’’ who live ia the deep-forested area of che great Northwest, and their 





Why Stories differ very much from those of the plains Indians. Mr. Linder- 


man knows how to recount their legends most effectively for boys and girls. 


~ From ‘‘The Holly Tree’’ Illustrated. $2.00 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Books for 
Children 





Reviewed by MARIAN CUTTER 
of the Children’s Bookshop, New York 


“A book’s a magic sort of thing 
That makes you sailor, chief or king. 
When I am old and own a shelf, 
I think I'll have a book myself.” 
—Mary CAROLYN Davies in 
The Little Freckled Person 


HEN in doubt about a Christ- 

mas present—give a book. Even 

small children find delight in a book 
in which their reading is all in colors 
and lines that do not make letters or 
words, but nevertheless has volumes to 
say to them, A book is a most satisfac- 
tory gift to make for many reasons. It 
is something between the practical and 
the amusing. It has all the elements 
of a good toy, since it can be used again 
and again, suggesting new things to 
do, perhaps, or new thoughts to think. 
It surpasses a toy in value when it is 
possessed of more beauty and endurance. 
Lovers of beautiful books, whose 
esthetic taste exceeds the limitations 
of their pocketbooks, can afford to in- 
dulge themselves, these days, only in 
the realm of 
children’s books. 


beautiful pictures cover up a multitude 
of literary sins! It is a wise purchaser 
who can close his eyes to the lure of 
illustrations and concentrate his atten- 
tion on the quality of the words that 
surround them. 

In selecting books, bear in mind that 
there are, beside the new books that 
are rolling in from the presses to the 
counters, excellent new editions of the 
old childhood favorites in jolly new 
guises, large type, strong paper, gay 
bindings and ranging in cost from 
eighty-five cents for the “movie” edi- 
tion (illustrated with pictures taken 
from screen versions of old favorites, 
such as “Lorna Doone” and “Peter 
Pan”) to four or five dollars. But sto- 
ries about people—commonly known as 
‘juvenile fiction” are not the only books 
to be had for children. There is, also, 
a glorious collection of the most de- 
lightful nature stories which often out- 
class the fiction in thrill and humor. 
Among these are Gelette Burgess’ “Bird 
Book,” Edith Patch’s “Nature Series,” 

Clara D. Pier- 





The cost. of 
printing and en- 
graving has 
mounted so 
high in recent 
years that pub- 
lishers find they 
cannot afford to 
illustrate the 
current literary 
productions for 
adults, but that 
it pays to spend 
money lavishly 
in beautifying 
books for chil- 
dren, because it 
is often the pic- 
tures that make 
them sell. Al- 
though the child 
bases his choice 
so largely on 
the illustrations, 
it behooves his 
elders to look 
particularly 
closely to the 
text in choosing 
juvenile books 
for sometimes 








From “Shen of the Sea,” E. P. Dutton & Co. how to 
Awarded Newberry Medal 1926. 


son’s “Among 


the Meadow 
People,” Daniel 


Henderson’s “A 
Book of Beach 
and Ocean Won- 
ders.” Then, 
too, there are 
the books of 
real, honest-to- 
goodness adven- 
ture for middle- 
sized children 
to read, such as 
Davy Putnam’s 
account of the 
trip of the Arc- 
turus to Galli- 
pogas, of Ste- 
fansson’s adven- 
tures in the land 
of the Eskimos, 
of Du _ Luth’s 
discovery of the 
Great Lakes. 
And not to be 
forgotten are the 
books that tell 
the incipient 
handy-man just 
make 
that boat he is 














STOKES Books 


for Children 


New 








DOCTOR 
DOLITTLE’S 


CARAVAN 
By HUGH LOFTING 


Author of “The Story of Dr. Dolittle,” et 





The gay and ingenious little 
Doctor takes his animal theatrical 
troupe and his new canary opera to 
London and creates the sensation 
of the vear. 76 illustrations by the 
$2.50 


author. 


THE 
WHIPPER- 


SNAPPER 
By CHARLES E. PARKER 





Boys and their coaches alike are 
wild about this football yarn. “4 
corking fine story,” says T. A. D. 
Jones of Yale, and Hugh Fullerton, 

“A peach of a piece of u ork.” 


$1.50 


WINTER AT 
CLOVERFIELD 


FARM 
By HELEN FULLER ORTON 
The fourth of the popular Clov- 


erfeld Farm stories, portraying the 
joys of winter in the country, bob- 





sled riding, being snowbound, and 
snowy 


$1.00 


a “sugaring-off” in the 
woods. IJilustrated. 


PETER PEA 
Bv N. GRISHINA 


Author of “Shorty” 





A quaint little fairy-tale based 
on an old Russian legend. Peter 
Pea, a tiny fairy boy, comes to live 
with a childless old couple and has 
llustrated 


$1.50 


WITH TARO 
AND HANA 
IN JAPAN 


By E. I. SUGIMOTO and 
N. V. AUSTEN 


delightful adventures 








Two little Japanese children 
born in Ohio are taken by their 
mother for a visit in Japan. They 
have many exciting experiences 


mingling with Japanese boys and 


girls. Illustrated $1.00 
I r full aescr ’ ai ur 
nterestt ne book wr chil- 
dren, wr r free, postpaid 
cop pust-issued Childrer 
Cata 


F. A. Stokes Company 
443-4th Ave. New York 
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Little Books 
for Little People 
New titles in The Little Library: 


THE SONS OF KAI: 
Che Story the Indian Told. By Henry 
Beston. $1.00 


[he twins’ labors among the Hopis. 


THE KING 
OF THE 
GOLDEN 
RIVER 

By John Ruskin. 
$1.00 


The famous story 
of Treasure 
Valley and the 
“*black’’ brothers. 


THE LIGHT PRINCESS 
By George MacDonald. $1.00 





She was so light that she weighed 
nothing at all. Of course, she was 
bewitched. 


Among our other new titles: 


PILLICOCK 


HILL 


By Herbert Asquith 
$2.00 


- 2a 
aes Swed - Here is a new 
book of rhymes 
for young and 





old to read together. 


THE CHRISTMAS 
REINDEER 


By Thornton Burgess. $1.00 


\ new Santa Claus story, telling how 
he chooses his reindeer. 


Ask for the juvenile catalog 





THE 
MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Books for Children (Cont'd) 


planning, or how to cure the static in 
the family radio. 

A book is a satisfactory present only 
when it is suited to the person who re- 
ceives it, when it is a book worth re- 
reading and keeping. A book that is 
bought at the fifty-ninth minute of the 
eleventh hour by an harrassed relative 
who says to the saleswoman, “Quick— 
give me a book for a little girl with 
red hair,” is not likely to be the perfect 
gift. 

It is because we wish to emphasize 
the importance of intelligent selection 
in buying books for children, that we 
are printing in this pre-Christmas issue 
a list of bibliographies of children’s 
reading. These will guide the purchaser 
to an excellent selection of juvenile 
literature indicating which books are 
appropriate for children of various 
ages. Most of these have been prepared 
by librarians who base their selections 
on circulation in the children’s depart- 
ments, or by teachers. who have tested 
the books with their pupils through 
many years of reading and class criti- 
cism. Several of these lists may be had 
for the asking or for a postage stamp 
and at least one ought to be attached 
to the Christmas list in every shopping 
bag. 

GRADED List OF READING FOR CHIL- 
DREN. American Library Association. 
Price $1. 

Books FoR Boys AND GrrLs. By 
Bertha E. Mahony. The Bookshop for 
Boys. Price 50c. 

THE Horn Book, A QUARTERLY 
DEVOTED TO CHILDREN’S READING. 
The Bookshop for Boys and Girls. 
Price $1 per year. 

SELECTED List OF BooKs FoR CHIL- 
DREN. Part I: The Pre-School Child; 
Part II: Six to Ten Years Old. The 
Child Study Association of America. 
Price 35c each. 

BOOKSHELF FOR Boys AND GIRLS 
Edited by Matthews, Hopkins and 
Hunt, The Publishers’ Weekly. May 
be obtained free through local book- 
stores or library. 

CHILDREN’S READING. By Lewis 
Terman and Margaret Lima. Price $2. 

THE THREE Owts. By Annie Car 
roll Moore. Price $2.50. 


SHEN OF THE SEA. By Arthur Bowie 
Chrisman. Dutton. $2.00. The New- 
berry Medal is awarded each year by 
the Children’s Section of the American 
Library Association to an American 
author whose book is voted the best of 
the year. This year the winner of the 
prize was Arthur Bowie Chrisman, au- 
thor of “Shen of the Sea.” Mr. Chris- 
man is a Virginian and has lived on our 
western coast where he became interest- 
ed in Chinese folklore. “Shen of the 
Sea” is a collection of fanciful Chinese 

(Continued on page 45) 





To Please the 
Children 








FAIRY TALES 
FROM INDIA 





KATHARINE PYLE 








FAIRY TALES FROM INDIA 
Illustrated with Special Lining Papers, 
Decorations and 12 Exquisite Color 
Plates by Katharine Pyle. 
One of the most beautiful gift books 
this season. The stories, once told by 
an old Indian grandmother in the Dec- 
can, will fascinate all children with their 
picturesque Rajahs and Ranees, Wuz- 
zers and Brahmins, cobras, jackals and 
wicked rakshas, $3.50 
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"CARROTS" 
ae Just a Little Boy 
By Mrs. Moleswort 





‘“*CARROTS” Just a Little Boy 
By MRS. MOLESWORTH 7 
The dearly loved story of the quaint 
childhood of Carrots and his kind sister 
Floss, in its most charming edition. 8 
Full-page color plates by Marion 
Oldham $1.50 


EVELI, THE LITTLE SINGER 
By JOHANNA SPYRI, Author of 
‘Heidi’ 
Three of Madame Spyri's appealing 
stories of boys and girls across the sea 
loved by children the world over. 8 
Full-page color plates by Blanche 
Greer. $1.50 


The latest additions to the STORIES ALI 
CHILDREN LOVE SERIES—twenty-six 
child favorites in beautiful dress. Ask to 
see them at the hook stores. 
Write for illustrated circular of 
these and similar children’s books. 
At All Bookstores 


a B. LIPPINCOTT CoMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA LONDON 





Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. 


























Books for Children 


tales, rich in oriental atmosphere and 
delightfully told. Any child, from six to 
thirteen, who reads them will find him- 
self transformed in imagination into a 
small celestial and will follow with 
breathless interest the coming of the 
Shen from out of the sea. The book tells 
how these strange majestic creatures 
lived for a hundred years in the royal 
garden and were at last returned to their 
sea. The Newberry Medal was given 
in 1925 to Charles Finger for his 
“Tales from Silverland,”’ in 1924 to 
Hendrik Willem van Loon for his 
“Story of Mankind,” in 1923 to Hugh 
Lofting for the first volume of the 
‘Doctor Doolittle Stories.”’ 


(cont'd) 


Four to Seven 

First LESSON IN NATURE STUDIES. 
By Edith M. Patch. Macmillan. $1.50. 
Miss Patch, an entomologist of note, 
who succeeds as do few scientists in 
writing about nature in a thrilling and 
imaginative manner has brought to- 
gether in this book of hers a group of 
“First Lessons in Nature Studies.” 
Admirably chosen and illustrated, we 
cannot give them too loud an acclaim. 
The book contains stories about seeds 
and their re-seeding; bulbous plants 
which grow both ways; some mammals 
found at the circus and zoo; stories of 
flax, cotton, silk, fur and many more 
interesting matters including a few 
pages on insects and trees. There is an 
index and also a section of questions 
and exercises which will make the book 
of added value to the teacher. 

LITTLE MACHINERY. By Mary Lid- 
dell. Doubleday-Page. $2.00. Sev- 
eral years ago, Carl Sandburg did 
a surprising thing. In “Rootabaga 
Stories” he wrote fairy tales about sky- 
scrapers, railroad tracks, and prairie 
villages and other things that have 
grown up about us in this century. 


Six to Nine 


Joan Morse. By Elizar Orme White. 
Houghton-Mifflin. $1.75. We are grate- 
ful to Mrs. White for her charming and 
quaint stories about little girls, What 
should we do without them! 

NAvAJO LEGEND. By Henry Beston. 
Macmillan. $1.00. We always asso- 
ciate Henry Beston with the ‘“Firelight 
Fairy Tales” which grew out of his 
fertile imagination. In this little vol- 
ume he has retold Navajo tales. They 
are very well done and are sure to be 
enjoyed. 


BUBBLELOON. By Edith Keeley 
Stokely. Doran. $3.00. It is good to 
have nonesense now and then. Here is 


a story of Betty Jane, Bonnet, the Cal- 
ico Clown, the Snow Man, the gasoline 
pump and the air pump from the station 
across the way. They all flew off in a 
bubbleloon and adventures began. 
(Continued on page 46) 








Good Children’s Books 










AND A 
BOOK 


$1.75 


sense. 


Here is a 


PARENTS 


The ~ 
Drifting Home 


By Ernest R. Groves 


The co-author of “Wholesome Childhood” 
analyzes the shifting status of home life in a 
thoroughly modern manner. 
practical book, a book for all parents, 
refreshing in its sanity and common 
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ington, fe 


best 


“Twins” 


Books by Lucy Fitch Perkins 


THE AMERICAN 
TWINS OF THE 
REVOLUTION 


The story of Roger and 
Priestly, 
father served under Wash- 


whose 


rms one of the 


books yet 





MR. CHICK: HIS 
TRAVELS AND 
ADVENTURES 


Mr. Chick 
Solomon, his dog, to seek i 
and 


experiences 


sets out with 


his 
with 
in a most amusing story 


fortune, meets 


strange 





How a clothes-pin regiment diver- 
ted and amused a little boy during 
a long illness. Ages 5 to 10. Illus- 
trated in color. $1.75. 





England home. Ages 6 to 12. II- 


written. Ages 6 to 12.] Illustrated by the author 
Illustrated. $1.75. Ages 5 to10. $2 
THE 
MAGIC CLOTHES-PINS| THE LITTLE 
Maude Dutton Lynch BLUE MAN 


Giuseppe Fanciulli 


This captivating story of a 


man iS 


for 


JOAN MORSE little cardboard 
Eliza Orne White told by one of the best 
Delightful adventures of a little | Italian story-tellers 
girl in her grandmother's old New | children. Ages 5 to 10 


Illustrated in color. $1 aD Se 















Sixteen delightful 
stories fall from the 


Maurice Day $1.75 


justrated in color. $1.75 se ~ . 

UNDER THE PUEBLO BOY 
LITTLE 

THE ROWAN Cornelia James Cannon 
TREE «=| SALLY WATERS | toring beets 
e So rest, i e 
‘ Ethel Calvert Phillips days of Coronado and the Spanish 
Abbie onquest Ages 8 to Ilius- 

Farwell Brown cane. $2 = - ” i 


A little girl's adventures 


during a 





summer at the 


seashore. One of the 
boughs of a magic ; 

author's happiest crea- 
tree. Ages 7 to 12 ‘ tl 

tions. Ages § to 10. - 
Illustrated by _-idlie 

lustrated in color. $1.75. 











WILLIAM JACKSON 
INDIAN SCOUT 
James Willard Schultz | 


The authentic adventures of a 
brave Indian scout told by a well- 
known writer of Indian stories 
Ages 1oto 16, Illustrated. $1.75 





THE RIVERSIDE 
BOOKSHELF 








A series of twenty of the best 
books for boys and girls illus- 
trated in full coior by distin- 
guished artists. The new 
books are: “Lavengro,” by 
Borrow, “Juan and Juanita, ° 
by Baylor, “She Blows!” by 
Hopkins, and ‘American 











Hero Stories," by Tappan. 2 Park St. Boston 
Each, $2.00. 
Se —-—' 


and Girls. 


MIFFLIN COMPANY 


end for free Illustrated Ca- 
talogue of Books for Boys 


HOUGHTON 
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FREE — 4 Novel Gift for Your Child! 


| JERE’S something different that will 
keep children interested for weeks. 
Paint and Cut-Out Books of a new type, 
with cardboard figures that stand alone. 
The outlines are perforated; so the fig- 
ures can be colored first, then pushed 
out with the child’s fingers. No scissors 
used! It’s a_ fascinating collection. 
There’s the Circus Book, with quaint 
show houses, wagon, performers, clowns, 
animals, and the funny foreign equiva- 
lent of our “hot dog’ and lemonade 
stands. And the Wild West Book with 
Indians and cowboys and the properties 
to stage a fight between them! The 
Farm and Zoo Books are equally gay. 


Ircuys WE WILL GIVE YOU any one of 


ae With cut-out; 


these unique Paint and Cut-Out 
Books, which sell for $1 each, if you send 
us a subscription to CHILDREN, The 
Magazine for Parents. Send your own 
subscription and receive a book, or send 
the magazine as a Christmas gift to your 
friends. For each subscription we will 
send a book. Four subscriptions bring 
the set. 


Use the coupon below, checking the title 
of the book you want. If you send more 
than one subscription enclose them on a 
separate sheet—and check a gift book for 
each one. 























Name 

City 

Send gift book checked 
Name 


City 


Foreign postage 50c extra. 


Cuitpren, The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
I enclose $2.50 for which send the magazine one year to the name and address below: 


Street 
. State 


The Zoo Wild West [] The Circus The Farm to: 


Street 


1226-B 
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REAL BOOKS FOR REAL 


CHILDREN 


By NELIA GARDNER WHITE 
ILLUSTRATED BY SUSAN JONES 
Cloth Binding, Each $1.50 

LL about an unusual family of children, 

two boys and two girls. The stories are 
realistic and yet simple, with all the joys and 
sorrows, the pangs and heart throbs of childhood. 
Through them runs a high note of character 
building that will leave a lasting impress on the 
young reader. 


MARY. The story of an unspoiled, unselfish little girl, her brothers and 
sister; their pluck and privations, their pleasures and poverty. One 
thrills with the mystery of the poor little rich boy and rejoices at the 
courage and patience that finally lets sunshine in on them all. 


thoughtless and selfish, meets with an accident and 


through it discovers what unselGshness and thought for others will do 
in the matter of bringing happiness into one’s own heart. 


At All Bookstores 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Books for Children (cont'd) 
Nine to Twelve 

MARY AND MARCIA PARTNERS. By 
Helen Cady Forbes. Macmillan. $1.75 
The story of a vacation in New Eng- 
land and the friendship which develops 
between a city child spending her holi- 
days there and a little country girl. 
What they accomplished by their in- 
genuity makes a good tale. 

SKAZAKI. By Ida Zeitlin. Doran. $5. 
This is not another edition of fa- 
miliar Russian Tales, but is an excel- 
lent translation and rendering of stories 
from Russian folklore which for the 
most part have not been available for 
us heretofore. Out of the twelve or 
thirteen stories listed in the contents, 
Pushkin’s “Golden Cock” and “The 
Sleeping Tsarevna and the Seven 
Giants” are the only two which have 
been included in other collections. The 
illustrations by Theodore Nadejen are 
distinctive and do much toward giving 
the book the unity of harmonious de- 
sign, illustrations, color, and text that 
make it one of the outstanding books 
on the fall list. 

CHI-WEE AND THE LOKI. By Grace 
Moon. Doubleday-Page. $2.00. The 
Southwest and the Desert of our coun- 
try are being made more familiar to 
children by several very good stories 
recently written about that section. 
“Chi-Wee and the Loki” promises to 
bring enjoyment to its readers for ad- 
ventures are not lacking in the life of 
this little Indian girl and her friend, 
Loki, a Navajo boy. 

WitH TARO AND HANA IN JAPAN. 
by Etsu Inagaki Sugimoto and Nancy 
Virginia Austen. Stokes. $1.00. Mad- 
am Sugimoto, who has been teaching 
Japanese Literature at Columbia Uni- 
versity for a number of years, has de- 
scribed in this book the experience 
of two Japanese children brought 
up in America who go to visit their 
grandmother in Japan. The narrative 
is very natural and the enthusiasm 
and delight of the children holds our 
interest through their acquaintance 
with the festivals of Japan, the cities 
as well as the countryside, the people 
themselves, and their way of living. 


Other Books Received 


“Children of the Tide,” by Daniel 
Henderson. Appleton. 

“How to Find Happyland,” by Jas- 
mine Stone Van Dresser. Putnam. 

“Le ong Legs, Big Mouth, Burning 
Eyes,” by Olga Kovalsky and Brenda 
Putnam. Milton Bradley. 

“Bunny Bearskin,” by Guy Winfrey. 
Milton Bradley. 

“In Blue Bird Time,” by Ellen M. 
Donaldson. Milton Bradley. 

“Treasure Hunters of Bob’s Hill,” 
by Charles P. Burton. Henry Holt. 

“The Children’s Book,” edited by 
Horace E. Scudder. Houghton-Mifflin. 
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Eprror1aL Note: These programs are primarily for the use of 
groups of parents interested in the study of child care and train- 
ing, for women’s clubs and parent-teacher associations. Each month 
the study program will be based on a leading article in this 
By using the study program and the article together, 
any group may be sure of a helpful meeting. A booklet, “Group i 
Study for Parents,” has been published containing suggestions on . 
the best methods of organization for child study, how to make the 
best use of these study programs, and a list of books on the sub- 


magazine. 


ject. The price is 10c. 


Study Program 


Stamps or coins are accepted. 
Cuitpren, The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Prepared by The Child Study 


Association of America 








Address 

















Based on “A Spice for Virtue” 
by Elizabeth Cleveland, on pages 18, 19 and 20 


Points to keep in mind 


HILDREN, especially between 
the ages of 8 and 15, love ex- 
citement and adventure. If 
they do not find it at home they are 
likely to go outside for it. 
Parents should try as far as possible 
to provide wholesome outlets at home 
for the small adventure seeker. 


It is necessary to work with the 
child’s interest, not against it. To 
thwart a child constantly will not ac- 
complish the desired behavior. 

“The boy is a natural barbarian. He 


has the same motor impulses and de- 
sires. He wants to hunt and fish, to 
live in the open, and to sit around a 
campfire. The boy cooped up in the 
schoolroom during the day and set to 


Outline for discussion 


What desires sometimes lead the 
child to “bad” or unsatisfactory 
behavior? 

His desire for wholesome, romantic 
adventure. 

The love of a child for constant ac- 
tion. 

His desire for risk. 

The necessity of a child for full self- 
expression. 

His desire for 
pendence. 

His constant desire for excitement. 


secrecy and _ inde- 


To what constructive activities 
can these qualities be transferred? 
Competitive games and athletics: 


The child should have a chance to 
play with children of his own age 
and approximate ability. 


study his lesson at night is in pretty 
much the same position that an Indian 
would be under the same conditions. 
He grows restless from unused physical 
energy and his warrior soul rebels 
against the benumbing curriculum of 
the school room,” writes Henry S. 
Curtis in Education Through Play. 


“The way to get any person to do his 
best is to make it a source of pleasure 
to do the task in question. The prac- 
tical problem of making something a 
source of pleasure is the essence of all 
salesmanship. Correctional or discipli- 
nary measures attempt to transfer the 
pleasure-value of undesirable conduct 
to some related, but useful behavior,” 
says Frederic Lyman Wells in Pleasure 


and Behavior. 


sg 


He should have rivalry enough to 
secure excitement and _ interest. 
He should be helped to find a field 
in which he will have a fair chance 
of winning. 
Individual projects: 

The child’s initiative should be con- 
stantly encouraged. 

He should be stimulated to plan en- 
terprises and carry them through 
with the least possible amount of 
help, and should receive praise 
and appreciation when the out- 
come is successful. 


The conquering of fear: 


Parents should understand and sym- 
pathize with the fears of child- 
hood and should help the child to 
overcome them. 

(Continued on page 48) 











THREE BOOKS 
for PARENTS 








Sex and The Young 
By Dr. Marie Carmichael Stopes 


Here is a courageous and authori- 
tative book, based upon a true 
understanding of its subject; a 
volume which meets and answers 
in simple, human fashion the 
questions with which parents all 
over the world are faced. Dr 
Stopes addresses herself not to 
children but to their elders and 
to their teachers. She insists 
that the future of the young de- 
pends upon, in large measure, the 
present attitude of their parents 
toward certain important truths 
that should be considered intelli- 
gently instead of being shame- 
facedly hidden. This book is a 


mine of practical advice. $2.00 


Parenthood and The 
Newer Psychology 


By Frank Howard Richardson, 
M.D. 


Dr. Richardson is a practising 
physician, and he writes in‘much 
the same way that he would talk 
with his patients in the consult- 
ing room. In non-technical lan- 
guage, he presents his facts and 
his advice with conciseness and 
lucidity. Maintaining that the 
first step in the education of the 
modern child is the re-education 
of the parent, he demonstrates 
the advisability and simplicity of 
applying the “newer psychol- 
ogy to juvenile problems. $1.75 


Short Talks with Young 
Mothers 
By Charles G. Kerley, M.D. 


The eighth edition, revised and 
enlarged, of this famous book is 
now ready. For many years it 
has proved an invaluable hand- 
book of reference and advice for 
young mothers, and it will be 
found even more useful in its 
present form. All problems of 
feeding, bathing, clothing, airing, 
diseases, etc., are considered; and 
easy reference is assured by the 
alphabetical arrangement of the 
Table of Contents. $1.50 


7 


These books are obtainable at 
all booksellers or direct from 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
2 West 45th St., New York 
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Give health, too ! 


Give mother less .work, less annoyance. 
Give baby the function of perfect health 
make him regular! “Little Toidey”’ does it 
—‘Little Toidey,” the scientifically-perfect 
toilet, approved by baby specialists every- 
where. Safe, comfortable and portable. 


You can get “Little Toidey” at good plumb- 
ing shops and in department and furniture 
stores—infants’ section—also at many baby 
specialty shops. Or, if you are not able to 
find “‘Little Toidey,’’ send your order to us, 
with $4.85 for each one desired. Specify 
whether you want your “Little Toidey”’ fin- 
ished in cheerful pink, alluring blue or 
gleaming white—all genuine Pyroxylin fin- 
ished, easily kept clean, always sanitary. 


This little booklet out- 
lines the how and the why 
of physical regularity. It 
is heartily endorsed by au- 
thorities. You may havea 
copy FREE—and a copy 
will be packed with every 
“Little Toidey”’ sent as a 
gift, so that baby’s mother 
may have the newest, 
most authentic help. 

Solve your gift problem with ‘‘Little Toidey”’ 
and you solve another baby’s health problem! 





Juvenile Wood Products, Inc. 


Gertrupe A. Mutuer, Pre 


Dept. C. Fort Wayne, Ind. 





A marvelous new gift box, all rabbits and ele- 
phants and tigers, marks ‘‘Little Toidey’’ as 
baby’s own. It’s a box grown ups are glad to carry 
when baby goes a-traveling—for it keeps baby 
regular, and that makes for sunshiny days, 
and no fretfulness. 





STUDY PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 47) 


Parents should also overcome their 
own fears for the safety of the 
child and should allow him to 
take reasonable risks. 

The child should be helped to see 
the element of adventure in meet- 
ing difficulties face to face and 
overcoming them. 


Household tasks: 


Imagination on the part of parents 
will help transform household 
tasks from drudgery to exciting 
projects. 

The child should be given as much 
responsibility and independence in 
carrying out these tasks as is pos- 
sible. He should be made to feel 
that he is a necessary part of the 
household régime. 

New experiences: 

For the very young child, life is it- 
self a new experience, but as the 
child grows older a widening of 
experience should be planned. 

He should be allowed, whenever 
practicable, to go on trips alone, 
to begin to exercise his own judg- 
ment in choosing clothing and 
other personal necessities. He 
should have an allowance of his 
own. 

Surprises: 

The child should be encouraged to 
plan surprises for other members 
of the family, and surprises should 
be sometimes planned for him. 

They may take the form of unex- 
pected presents, such as unsolicit- 
ed services, flowers at the table, 
new pets, contributions to an 
aquarium, or favorite desserts, or 
picnics, hikes, etc. 

Secrets: 

A child’s desire for harmless secrets 
should be understood. It is an 
expression of his need for a feel- 
ing of self-importance and can 
often be turned into the right 
channel. 


Manual work: 


The child should be provided with 
materials with which he can carry 
out projects. 

A sand-box, blocks, hammer, nails, 
crayons, paper, garden plot and 
tools, colorful dress materials, all 
may be of use toward this end. 


Organizations: 


Clubs like the Boy Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, etc., provide wholesome out- 
lets for the child’s love of adven- 
ture, of the out-of-doors, and of 
being with other children of his 








own age. 
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They develop his sense of loyalty and 
and provide him a chance for 
measuring his ability and codper- 
ating with other children. 


Practical problems 


Mary, aged 8, and Jane, aged 10, 
are not at all interested in helping 
mother do the housework or in doing 
errands for her. Mother, on the other 
hand, has repeatedly refused to let 
them cook when they have asked her 
to, on the ground that they would 
bother her in the kitchen. What other 
reasons may there be for Mary and 
Jane’s lack of interest, and how could 
it be changed? 

Edward, aged 9, has been reading a 
great deal about Indians and wants to 
make a tent from one of the blankets 
on his bed and sleep in it. Mother 
objects on the ground that it will get 
the blanket dirty and make the room 
untidy. Which is more important, the 
neatness of the house or Edward’s free- 
dom to carry out his ideas? 


Suggested refere nces 


PLEASURE AND BEHAVIOR. By Frederic 
Lyman Wells. D. Appleton & Co., 1924. 
Chapter II, “The Sources of Pieasure and 
Pain.” Chapter VI, “The Sources of Right 
and Wrong.” 


EDUCATION THROUGH PLAy. By Henry S 
Curtis. The Macmillan Co., 1922. Chap- 
ter IV, “Play and the Formation of Habits 
and Character.” 


SELF-RELIANCE. By Dorothy Canfield. Bobbs, 
Merrill, Co., 1916. Chapter V, “Raw Ma- 
terial.” Chapter VI, “Robinson Crusoe 
Instinct.” Chapter IX, “Making Dreams 
Come True.” 


Your CHitp TopaAy AND Tomorrow. By 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg. Lippincott, 1920 


Chapter IX, “Work and Play.” Chapter 
X, “Children’s Gangs, Clubs, Friend- 
ships.” 

GAMES FOR THE PLAYGROUND, Home, 


SCHOOL AND GyMNASIUM. By Jessie H. 
3ancroft. The Macmillan Co., 1924 


Save This Issue! 


A COMPLETE file of this maga- 
zine will constitute an invalua- 
ble reference on every phase of the 
care and training of children. You 
will want to consult it frequently as 
your children grow up and present 
new problems. Articles which may 
not interest you just now because 
your children are too young, will be 
a great help to you in a few years. 
Save your issues of this magazine 
from the beginning. Indexes will be 
supplied every year. Attractive 
leather binders are available. 
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Motion Pictures| —>EEE—— 


| 


for Children America’s Leading Authorities Endorse 


Edited by the || The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 


Better Films 
Nat'l Council 





AT what age should a child be al- 
vi lowed to attend a motion picture 
theater? 

This is a question frequently asked 
by parents to which there is no one 
answer. Going to the motion picture 
theater is quite a different matter from 
seeing pictures in the school or the 
church or the social settlement, for it 
involves many social factors as well as 
the question of health and sleep, for 
none of which is there time or space 
for discussion here. It is impossible 
to make a hard or fast rule about the 
age at which children may be allowed 
to attend the motion picture theater, 
because they differ so in their maturity 
and temperament. The nervous, high- 
strung child, for instance, should not 
be allowed to go to see pictures at as 
early an age as the placid child, nor 
as frequently. Furthermore, one must 
take far greater pains in selecting the 
yictures for the more excitable child 7 = : ; 
tg ac Ai gaan recognized. The Kindergarten Children’s Hour offers a rich li- 
There will be many more pictures to brary of the most carefully selected material to help 


see in his lifetime and most of the . ° ge : ; , : 
pont enns will be sepeuted tu Ge seus mothers in guiding and instructing their children. 
to come—but a child has only one 


nervous system to spoil with too many A New Idea in Helps for Mothers 


thrills too early in life! 





Edited By LUCY WHEELOCK 
Head of the Wheelock School for Kindergartners, Boston 


In one volume you will find 135 matchless stories especially 
adapted for very little children—and such stories are the 
hardest of all stories to find. Another volume is crammed full 


For the Family Audience, Includ- 


ing Children of just the nght suggestions for games and occupations to 
» ; ; answer adequately the cry of “What can we do now, mother?” 
_THE AMATEUR GENTLEMAN—A film ver- A third volume tells you how to explain, in a way intensely in- 
sion of Jeffrey Farnol’s novel with Richard . “1 . =F : 
Rasthaliiein fa Ges test of ae om af Oe teresting to your children, the everyday things of life that every 
pugilist and innkeeper of Eighteenth Cen- child wants to know. Still another volume contains wonder- 
tury England, who is determined to become fully inspiring and helpful advice by one of the world’s leading 
1 gentleman in mode and manners, which he experts upon child training, telling how best to handle children 


finds far more difficult than being a gentle- 
man in heart and character. Good atmos- 
phere and humor 

ONE Minute To Pray—One of the best 
pictures about football and college life ever 
made, with “Red” Grange as the star. The 
football playing is the real thing and the 
college atmosphere is genuine, too. Good 
healthy zest and excitement 

THE Correce Boos — Another football 
story of a farm boy who finds himself unex- ° 
pectedly on a college campus. Because his Send No Money—Send This Coupon NOW! 
iunt and uncle try to prevent his entering 
iny athletic coritest, all sorts of ridiculous 
situations arise which come to an end, final- 
ly, when the “boob” becomes the hero of the 


of every temperament on all occasions. And lastly a volume 
of 155 songs that children love, together with singing games 
This gives you but a faint idea of the wealth of material in 
these five volumes. ° 
Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. The postman brings the five 


volumes to your door. We want you to inspect these books for a week at 
your leisure, free. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Private Library Dept., 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


“big game Please send me the five volumes of The Kindergarten Children’s Hour. If they are not just what 
'gT Ta . ° ~ . . i r he books with even days after receiving them, without obligation r, if satisfac- 
i ie a Rus I want, I will return the b s within seven s 7 a . if satis 
P THE Better LE Fe turing y yd C haplin | tory, I will pay $1 within seven days after receipt of the books and $2 a month hereafter for seven months, 
is a recent release which will appeal espe- | or $14.25 within seven days after receipt of the books, in full payment 
cially to children because of its farcical and §| 
invariably hilarious humor. This is a war §| Name 
picture without the horrors and with lots J} 
of laughter, instead. 
Street... 
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Cuitpren, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. 











As Others See Us 


Extracts From Letters Received From Editors 


OUR MAGAZINE is won- ee 

derful'—TuHomas L. Mas- 

son, Associate Editor, The 
Saturday Evening Post. 


We are delighted with this new 
publication and congratulate you 
on the excellent material in this 
first issue. —BLANCHE S. BISSELL, 
Editor, The Parent-Teacher Broad- 
caster. 

ters. 

Your magazine is typographic- 
ally attractive and the illustrations 
are good. The contents are inter- 
esting and well selected. In fact, 
there isn’t anything in the first 
number that almost any parent 
wouldn’t find helpful and stimu- 
lating.—FreEeD CHARLES, Cleveland 7 : 


need of us. 


help for which you ask. 


A Regret and a Promise 


Already many of our readers have written 
asking the editors of this magazine for help on 
various problems related to child training. 
they have suggested subjects which they would 
like to see treated in our pages. We regret that 
we have not been able, in all cases, to reply as 
promptly as we should have wished to these let- 
But we desire to acknowledge them nou 
with thanks. It is inspiring to feel the response 
that the first issues of this magazine have 
aroused. These letters are tangible proof of your 
You may be sure that through per- 
sonal correspondence or in our pages you will find, 
as soon as it is possible for us to give it, the 





Plain Dealer. _ 


I have looked through the new magazine, Children, with 
a great degree of interest. You have made a fine start, and 
I congratulate you most cordially upon the type of maga- 
zine that you propose to publish. The magazine is well 
edited, and made up, and presents an attractive and com- 
manding appearance.—FRANK A. WELD, Editor, American 
Educational Digest. 





It is splendid!—Mrs. WILLIAM BrowN MELONEY, For- 
merly Editor, The Delineator. Now Editor, The Sunday 
Magazine, New York Tribune-Herald. 


Your first number is very nice indeed. Congratulations! 
To one used to handling Good Housekeeping, your maga- 
zine seems to me like a little bit of a thing, but I remember 
when we were a baby, too. May your growth and success 
equal ours.—W. F. BIcELow, Editor, Good Housekeeping. 


Last evening I picked up the first copy of your magazine, 
Children, to glance through it and get a general idea of what 
you are doing. I did glance through it and was so interested 
in what I found on your pages that before I knew it I was 
reading it from cover to cover—the articles for fathers, al- 
though I am not a father; the articles for mothers, although 
I am not a mother. My congratulations and best wishes to 
you!—HELEN Ferris, Editor, The American Girl. 


We have received the copy of Children. We believe this 
to be a most excellent publication and there is certainly a 
broad field and a need for the work it is destined to accom- 
plish.— Mate L. WELLS, Editor, The Welfare Magazine. 


Many congratulations on your new publication.—T. N. 
Ketynack, M.D., Editor, The Child (London). 


My sincere congratulations! Your new magazine not 
only looks very “tailor made” typographically, but I find 
the contents are of value and interest. The next generation 
of Americans would certainly be a decided improvement on 
the rest of us if Children, The Magazine for Parents, could 
be placed in the hands of an appreciable number of intel- 
ligent parents. I hope and believe that the magazine will 
live long and prosper.—IpA CLYDE CLARKE, Formerly Con- 
tributing Editor, Pictorial Review. 


I am sure the religious educators of America welcome the 
appearance of Children, The Magazine for Parents. Your 
editors and backers are a guarantee of its being a high 


grade, useful publication. W. Epw. 
RAFFERTY, PH.D., D.D., Editor 
and Manager, The International 
Journal of Religious Education. 


Nous avons lu avec le plus grand 
intérét le Ier numéro de votre revue. 
—Editor, Bulletin International de 
la Protection de l Enfance. 


Or 


It will give us great pleasure to 
place your excellent magazine, 
Children, on our exchange list. We 
wish you every success in this very 
interesting and invaluable venture. 
—ALICE WADE RosInson, Pub- 
lisher, Medical Review of Reviews. 


We feel sure that Children has 
before it a great field of usefulness. 
We have given it press notice and 
shall perhaps give it editorial treat- 
ment later, for we heartily endorse your purpose and pro- 
gram. Yours is a much-needed publication. With the able 
staff and equipment, your magazine will doubtless prove 
invaluable to parents —EmiLy J. Rem, Literary Editor, 
Christian Advocate. 


We believe that you are undertaking to fill a real need 
and welcome Children to the family of periodicals for 
parents as well as children.—L. BELLE VoEGELEIN, Editor, 
Educational Research Bulletin. 


Your interesting magazine was received in my absence 
from the city. I have looked it over and wish to add my 
belated congratulations. I feel that you have an excellent 
idea and that you will strike a responsive chord among 
parents of the country—JoHN A. McNamara, Managing 
Editor, The Modern Hospital. 


The first number of Children is at hand. I like it. It is 
attractive and substantial, and geared up to fit the speed of 
the average reader.—Howarp W. Nupp, Editor, The Pub- 
lic and the Schools. 


I am in receipt of first issue of Children and wish to com- 
pliment you and your associates in the splendid work you 
have produced, and may I at this time wish you and the 
publication unbounded success. You entered upon a big 
job and I sincerely hope it will be possible for you to in- 
terest the parents of this country in your publication to the 
extent that it may prosper and fulfill its mission.—JAs. M. 
WoopMAN, Editor, Mother's Home Life. 


I have examined a copy of your new magazine and wish 
to congratulate you upon the high character of its editorial 
contents. Unless I am very much mistaken, you have hit 
upon an idea for a new magazine which has a real reason 
for being —R. W. Patmer, Managing Editor, Printer’s 
Ink. 


I consider your publication, Children, of great interest 
and value.—GErorGE B. Lake, M.D., Managing Editor, 
Clinical Medicine. 


I am so heartily pleased with your publication that I shall 
take the opportunity to bring the contents of its first number 
to the attention of our readers. Your undertaking is a pub- 
lic service that cannot be to highly valued —Mrs. ESTELLE 
M. STERNBERGER, Editor, The Jewish Woman. 

















The Christmas Gift 
that will make 
a whole family happier! 


HILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, is a gloriously appropriate 
gift at Christmas time when the attention of the whole adult 
world is focussed on the happiness of its children. The first num- 

ber of your gift subscription will arrive just at holiday time, while the 
others will be coming month by month throughout the year as re- 
minders of your thoughtfulness bringing wise and understanding 
help to the father or mother in layi ing true foundations of family hap- 
piness. What other gift could bring its recipient so much of enduring 
value—at so little cost to you? 


reeting card in your nam 


_ 


Save yourself unnecessary Christmas shopping by checking off now the fathers and 
mothers on your list. Use the coupon below to order a year of Cuttpren, The Maga- 
zine for Parents, as your gift to each of them. They w ill be delighted with the new- 
ness of the magazine as well as with its genuine interest and worth. 


U h Cuitpren, The Magazine for Parents, 

Se the coupon 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

to make out your I enclose $ for one-year Christmas 
° Subscriptions to go with my holiday compliments to 

Christmas order er tes ee 


owing friends: 


Name Street 


City. State.. 


Name. Street 


City. State. 


Name... Street 
State 


If you have additional names and addresses write them on a separate sheet of paper 
with this order coupon 


Please write your 
name as you wish it 
to appear on gift card 
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Kleinerts Quality Protects Everybody 


ANY of our most useful every- 

day articles depend upon 
rubber to make them unfailingly 
waterproof or durably elastic. The 
name Kleinert’s is your guarantee 
of the real protective qualities of 
good rubber in Dress Shields, Jiffy 
Baby Pants, Household Aprons, 
Buster Brown Hose Supporters, Crib 
Sheets and many other articles. 
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bk I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 
j «6485 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Protection 
Guaranteed - 


when rubber articles 
are marked Kleinerts 
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Every Mattress 
Needs Protection 


Expensive mattresses are per- * 
fectly protected by Kleinert's 

ire rubber Crib Sheets and 
Rubber Shee lara 

-d proof ag er and 
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eets are € ft 
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Attractive Water- 
proof Bibs 


Kleinert's Bibs protec? baby’s 
clothes, are dainty and becom- 
ing, and may be washed in a 
moment with soap and water 
Made with or without sleeves 
of pure rubber, rubberized nu 

terials, or lined with rubber in 
different colors 
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For the New Baby 


Kleinert's Infant's Layette 
Box is for new-born babies 
and includes some special 
items, such as mother's Nurs- 
ing Shield and a baby's Ear 
Cap. Kleinert’s make a va- 
riety of Gift Boxes priced 
from $1.00 to $5.00 
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